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For the Companion. 


ABBY HANNAH’S PATCHWORK. 


A burly bumblebee was out in the sunshine 
dressed in yellow with trimmings of black. Under 
a rosebush a well-fed cat nodded, singing a tune 
without variations. 

At a window of an old-fashioned house a little 
girl sat, with down-bent head, sewing a square of 
patchwork. Very faint music came from her 
occupation; it was only Abby Hannah’s needle 
which had grown tarnished by being pushed 
through stiff calico with moist and weary fingers. 

She ceased her work, and lifted 
her pretty head to take a look into 
the pleasant garden. It was a 
sweet face, but at this moment it 
was an anxious one. 

‘Deborah! Deborah!’ she 
called, in subdued tones. The 
cat stopped singing, opened her 
yellow eyes, stretched and went 
toward the house. . 

Abby Hannah, with Deborah in 
her lap, watched the lively bee as 
he hovered over ‘‘boy’s-love’”’ in 
Miss Lucindy’s garden, to reach 
finally the corner where grew 
‘‘love-lies-bleeding,”’ ‘‘bachelor’s- 5 
buttons,’’ and a few small ‘‘lady’s- TELL 
delights.” Ri 

Just then they saw the minister 
coming down the street in his 
Sunday best. He must be going 
home from some funeral; and yet 
the bell has not been heard tolling 
for the dead. Abby Hannah rose 
respectfully as the minister went 
by, much to Deborah’s disgust. 

The minister did not keep on to 
the parsonage, which was a few 
steps below, but came in at the 
gate. 

From the wood-shed Jarvis, 
“the head hired man,’’ as he 
was accustomed to call himself, 
although his Cousin Lucindy kept 
no other, came to ask what Parson 
Ridley wanted. 

“To see Miss Lucinda,’”’ was 
the minister’s answer. 

*She’s a-chorin’ about town in 
the shay,”’ said Jarvis; ‘‘and she’s 
to wind up with goin’ to Turkey 
Higgins’s to buy a couple of hens. 
step into the house and wait for her ?”’ 

No; the minister would not stepin. ‘I wish a 
personal interview,”’ he said, and went away. 


Won’t ye 


“Set down, Abby Hannah!’ said Jarvis, look- | 


ing in at the open window. ‘Ye aint in meetin’. 
What be ye a-doin’, little un ?” 

“Sewing my patchwork.” 

‘“‘“How many squares have ye hoed out now ?”’ 

Abby Hannah countedthem. ‘Fifteen, Jarvis, 
for my conduct quilt. I just hate ’em!”’ 

Jarvis took them up one by one, a sorrowful 
expression coming into his honest, kindly face. 
In the middle of each square was a piece of white 
cloth on which was worked, in “sampler-stitch,”’ 
the word ‘Diligent’? or “Indolent,” ‘Good,” 
“Bad,” ‘‘Lazy,’’ and so forth, according to the 
little girl’s daily conduct. 

Tears came into Abby Hannah’s eyes as she 
told Jarvis, her sole comforter, that Aunt Lucindy 
was to have a ‘‘quilting’’ when the conduct quilt 
was done, and then all the town would know 
how naughty she had been. After the quilting, 
this monument to her sins, as Aunt Lucindy 
called it, “was to be forever on the spare bed!”’ 

“Don’t ery, little un,’’ said Jarvis. **Come, le’s 
have a spell of school-keepin’ out here under the 
old ellum. Lucindy is off with old Billy, who 
aint much like a harricane, and when she gets to 
Turkey Higgins’s farm, they'll talk way up into 
fourteenthly, same as the parson did last Sunday. 
Bring out your dolls, Abby Hannah, and set ’em 
in battle array, and I'll be fust selectman and 

zamin’ ’em.’’ 

The little girl wiped her eyes. She went toa 
closet, and produced a clothespin dressed in a 
tight-fitting costume, with a bed-ticking cape to 
hide her lack of arms. 

“Now pass out ‘Yaller,’’’ said Jarvis, who was 
Seating the pupils under the elm. 

A crooked-necked squash next appeared, with 


stem cut close to the head, having green buttons 
for eyes, a squash-seed for a nose, and shoe-pegs 
for teeth. 

“She aint handsome,”’ said Jarvis. ‘*How- 
somever, ‘Handsome is as handsome does,’ the 
copy-book says.”’ 

A. rag-doll came next, a flat and shapeless 
| creature with pen and ink features. At last came 
Deborah the cat. 

Jarvis sat up on the fence to ‘shave a weather- 
eye to where the enemy might be looked for,” 
| while Abby Hannah drilled. her pupils in high- 
| pitched reading and spelling. 

Suddenly the sound of instruction ceased. Aunt 
| Lucindy was turning the corner homeward. 























| little Abby Hannah; she would write them in her 
old copy-book for future dolls. 

When it was over, there was a murmur of 
voices, a few low-toned words and they came 
out—a lovely bride, prettily dressed, and a tall 
Englishman of military appearance. 

“T’d give her a white rose if I dared,” said 
Abby Hannah. 

Then she ran out by a side door, and when the 
pretty bride stepped into the carriage that waited, 
the timid child thrust a white rose and a cluster 

| of buds into her hand and fled. 

| Only Parson Ridley knew why the English 

| officer and the pretty girl from over the sea were 
married in the seclusion of Miss Barrows’s parlor, 
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Abby Hannah and Jarvis hear the Ceremony. 


Jarvis stooped low and gathered up the dolls, 
but he was clumsy in his haste, and lodged 
Clothespin in a cherry-tree. 

Aunt Lucindy came up with an air of suspicion, 
and discovered the doll. 

The fury of her wrath fell upon Abby Hannah. 

‘What under the canopy have you been 
a-doing!’”’ she asked the frightened child, drag- 
ging her into the house. ‘Not patchworking, I'll 
be bound. Git your square!”’ ; 

The half-completed square was produced, and 
then Miss Lucindy ordered Abby Hannah to 
sampler-stitch this sentence on the white centre: 

“Abby Hannah Barrows, lazy and disobedient, 
20th June, 1788.” 





As Abby Hannah cowered before her angry | 


aunt, Parson Ridley again came up the yard. 
“The parsonage is being painted,”’ he said. 
‘sWould you allow a young and highly respectable 


young couple to be united in matrimony in your 


parlor?” 

“TI should be very happy to receive the young 
folks under my humble roof,”’ said Miss Barrows, 
grandly. 

The minister went out, and the best parlor 
was opened. The six-legged spinnet, a London 


instrument, was dusted. Miss Lucindy took an | 


approving glance about at her mourning piece 
done in crewels and water-colors, her sampler, 
various silhouettes, and one or two pictures in 
water-colors. There were stiff chairs against the 
wall, a slippery sofa and a claw-footed table on 
which was a Bible. 

In her black silk and mitts and false curls Miss 
Lucinda received her guests. Outside, Jarvis and 
Abby Hannah listened. There was a solemn 
silence; then the parson gave a loud ‘‘ahem!”’ 
and began the ceremony. 

It seemed a long time before the minister 
pronounced Ellen Gordon and Colonel Arthur 
Bennett man and wife. Pretty names, thought 


and with all their talent for investigation, the 
people of the town learned nothing about it, 
beyond the bare fact that they had driven from 
Boston in a chaise. Very soon the quiet wedding 
was forgotten. 

But it was not forgotten by little Abby Hannah. 
The appearance of the officer and his young 
| bride had filled her with wistful thoughts of a 
| world strange to her. She wrote their names in 
| her old copy-book, in a painstaking way, and 
| under them pinned a white rose with clustering 
| buds. 





{taken the conduct quilt across the sea, with its 
| humiliating record. 
| Another June day. Deborah, the cat, is eight 
| years older, and so is Abby Hannah. The conduct 
| quilt adorns the four-poster in the spare room. 
As she had promised, Miss Lucinda Barrows had 
a quilting on its completion, and sorrowful, 
humiliated Abb*¥ Hannah helped by threading 
needles, and ‘‘passing round tea.”’ 

Searcely a kind word did the child receive that 
long, sad afternoon. No one spoke of the neat, 
tiny stitches and the evenness of her sampler 
work. 

The tea was perfect. The guests praised and 
Miss Lucinda politely condemned every article of 
the skilfully cooked food. But whether she told 
too many untruths on the occasion, or whether 

| she made and ‘just nibbled, ’cause it was so 
poor,’” too many kinds of cake, is not known. 
At any rate, she failed in health from that time. 

One by one her duties were given over to Jarvis 
and Abby Hannah with wearisome directions 
and repining words. Again Parson Ridley came 
to the house ; not to perform a marriage ceremony, 
but to conduct the funeral of Lucinda Barrows. 

Outside, Jarvis ‘“‘saw to the teams”’ until it was 
time to appear as second chief mourner. 


Single Copies, Five Cents. 

To all he told the same story; how “Lucindy 
grew less and less chirk all last year, and about 
dig-pertatering-time tuk her bed and never riz.”” 

All the aunt’s modest fortune, with many 
restrictions and directions, was left to Abby 
Hannah, except a few hundreds to Jarvis, who 
was to remain on the place. 

The day after the funeral Jarvis helped Abby 
Hannah “slick up,’’ inwardly rejoiced that 
training day was so near. In an honest, kindly 
way he wondered how it would ‘set’? on Abby 
Hannah to be forehanded, and rejoiced that she 
could now read her book with no one to forbid 
her doing so. 

Training day was fine. In their best, Jarvis 
and Abby Hannah went to Wind- 
mill Hill, where the sham fight 
was to take place. The people 
poured in from all parts, and 
Jarvis moved among the throng, 
conscious of his hundreds well 
salted down, and radiant in a 
‘“‘weskit’’ of gorgeous pattern. 

Abby Hannah, in her simple 
black, sat where she could see the 
distant hills with cloud shadows 
upon them, and cattle quietly 
grazing in the fields. She cared 
little for the crowd or the soldiers 
in their gay dress; she longed for 
what she knew not of, suggested 
by the cloud glory and the dis- 
tance. 

Down the hill came a party of 
three, leaving a handsome carriage 
in charge of aman. They seemed 





b. 





That night she dreamed that Ellen Gordon had | 


also to avoid the crowd, and were 
approaching Abby Hannah's re- 
treat. As she watched them, she 
felt as if she were reading in her 
poetry book. 

How graceful they were! The 
handsome young man offered his 
gloved hand to the stately lady 
with white hair, helping her over 
every unevenness. The little girl 
with flaxen curls danced before 
them. 

The lady sat down ona shelving 
rock, the young man by her side, 
while the child wandered in search 
of flowers. 

As the little girl came up the 
hill she saw Abby Hannah, and 
was attracted to her. She first 
offered a dandelion out of her 
bouquet, and then a daisy. Presently she asked, 
‘What is your name?” and Abby Hannah told 
it, with a feeling that it was not pretty. 

‘‘And what is yours ?’’ she asked the child. 

“Ellen Sinclair.” 

They grew so well acquainted that they went 
together where violets grew, and, with her hands 
full of them, the child ran to the lady on the 
rock. The lady nodded and smiled her thanks 
to Abby Hannah, as the party came up the hill. 
The little girl went back to where her new friend 
| stood with timid, blushing face, and took fast 
hold of her hand. 

The sham fight began. Fora better view of the 

fight the crowd left the side of the hill where 
Abby Hannah was seated. Hidden from sight as 
the soldiers were by the brow of the hill and a 
| clump of larches, the loud report of fire-arms 
| came unexpectedly. 
Ellen, the little girl, was standing on a rock, 
| trying to reach the lower branches of a tree. 
| Startled and bewildered, she let go her hold of 
| the branch and fell to the ground. 

When her uncle attempted to raise her she 
moaned, and then fell into his arms with a cry. 
| At this Abby Hannah forgot her timidity and 
| helped to soothe the frightened child. 

The foot was badly injured. 

‘‘What can we do! Was there ever anything 
so very unfortunate!’ exclaimed the lady. 

‘Take her to my house,’”’ promptly answered 
| Abby Hannah. Jarvis had told her that these 
| people were ‘‘Britishers,’’ but she forgot her awe 
of them. 
| When Jarvis returned from the war that night, 
| his surprise was great to see an Englishwoman 

in Lucindy’s high-backed rocker, dressed in a 
rustling silk with finger-rings on her white hands, 
|and a wounded, small-sized Britisher on the old 
| “soffy.”’ 
| He stood in the low kitchen while Abby 
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Hannah told him all about it, and confessed to be 
“tuck a-back to see any of their sort under 


Lucindy Barrows’s roof, she that never favored 


In the evening young Sinclair reported that he 
had made arrangements at the tavern for Ellen’s 
con.fort, and that he would carry her there in his 
arms. But she stoutly refused to move without 
‘Abby Hannah and the cat. Tears and 
helped her cause, and seconded by the persuasion 
of Abby Hannah and Jarvis she carried the day. 
So it came about that, during the child’s days of 
pain, she lay on the old sofa with a stalwart son 
of Deborah’s for company, and a bunch of white 
roses from the old bush in her hand. And when, 
in the moonlight, the little one dozed, the stately 
lady and Abby Hannah grew to be friends. 

The lonely girl tenderly loved this woman, who 
treated her with caressing tenderness, listening 
with interest to past worries and sorrows. 
like seeing the 
loveliest of pic- 
tures, such as 
the parson had 
in his best par- 
lor, to hear of 
the wonderful 
things in Eng- 
land! And yet 
that was the 
country Aunt 
Lucindy had 
taught her to de- 
spise. The girl's 
head was full of 
dreams. 

Little Ellen 
Sinclair was well 
at last, and must 
soon leave Abby 
and the cat. But 
before she went 
away she must 
see the funny 
dolls Abby had 
told her that she 
used to play 

with. 

Crook-Neck was no longer in existence, but 
Clothespin was in a hair trunk in the attic— 
with the hated conduct quilt and the old copy- | 
book. The child dragged them all out with other | 
treasures, her little head bobbing about under | 


sobs 








How | called the Blexley feud, rather than the Pierson 
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where Abby Hannah taught her doll school. The 
rosebush is not there; it was transplanted to 
Surrey, in England, and flourished there many a 
"em!" year. 


May KINGSTON. 
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YOUNG HAPPINESS. 


Our childhood’s pleasures are like the rivers, 
Whose onwarc mtg | is deep and free. 
We prize them highly above all treasures, 
ow sweet the sunshine, how glad, how free! 


—Old Song. 
———e- 


For the Companion. 


THE BLEXLEY FEUD. 
In Two Chapters.— Chapter I. 
How It Began. 


There was no reason why it should have been 


feud; though, to 
be sure, the place 
of its origin was 
in old Mrs. Blex- 
ley’s house; or 
to be more exact, 
in old Mrs. Blex- 
ley’s butter-tub. 

She was not 
old Mrs. Blexley 
then, but merely 
a matron in her 
forties, with a 
house full of 
children, who 
were all the way 
from babes to 
young men. 

It bade fair to 
be an unusually 
busy summer, 
for Mrs. Blexley 
had eight cows 
upon her hands; 
and she had felt 
herself very for- 
tunate in having 
gained the Pier- 
sons’ consent 








and chalked it down on the “butter shingle” which 


For answer Dorothy walked straight over to 


always hung behind the scales,—‘*now, Dorothy, | the nail which held her sunbonnet, put on her 

see how quick you can get that tub full. I promised | head-wear and went home. Later in the day her 
> . . | 

it to Mrs. Miller to send to her son, a fortni’t ago.” | brother’s wagon came to fetch her things. 


“J can fill it in another fortni't, if you don’t mind | 


“To think Mrs. Blexley the same’s called me a 


skimpin’ at table a little,” Dorothy answered, | thief!” she said, in telling of it to her friends. 


proudly, as she put down the first compact layer. 

“I can skimp if I must, but you’ll all know just 
what I’m doin’ it for. I b’lieve in bein’ honest, 
even in skimpin’.” 

That was something she prided herself upon. It 
was a Blexley boast. The Blexleys were stiff- 
backed people on this score, and woe to all persons 
who fell short in weight or measure of any kind! 

Mrs. Blexley always considered it but a Christian | I 
duty unflinchingly to make known the deficiencies 
of such people, and to announce that she “had no 
further use for them.” 

The performance of this duty was only the 
exhibition of another trait in the possession of 
which the Blexleys had equal pride. This trait 
was candor—one which people who make inor- 
dinate boast of honesty feel bound to cultivate. 

“I'd rather a body’d fire into my face than into 
my back, any time,’’ would be Mrs. Blexley’s only 
apology for the plain statements she so often 
made—statements with barbed points and edges. 

There were those who felt that Silas Pierson 


did that butter go? 
b’lieve Dorothy took it; but it don’t seem real 
honest to flare up so at a candid question.” 


Shortly the Blexleys heard a report that Dorothy 


had said that Mrs. Blexley called her a thief. 


“But where 
I’d ruther lost a tub than 


“I didn’t!” declared Mrs. Blexley. 


“Such candid folks ’re apt to get slander mixed 


up with candor,” said Dorothy’s brother. “A 


*ierson’s as honest as a Blexley, any day.” 
“Folks don’t put on back braces unless they need 


’em,” retorted Mrs. Blexley, when this remark 
came to her ears; and this brought a retort from 
one of the Piersons, to the effect that “folks could 
be so straight-backed that they leaned the wrong 
way.” 


These were mild shafts which grew rapidly into 


most venomous ones, the immediate result of 
which was that Dorothy passed Jim on the road 
without looking at him. 
had it on his tongue to tell her that his mother 
meant no harm; but it occurred to him that such a 
statement would require an explanation which he 


The good-hearted fellow 


expressed their own views when he answered her | was unable to give. 


at the oat-threshing : 


“Jes’ so, Mis’ Blexley; but a body aint called 
upon to be always firin’ at nary face nor bick, 
simply ’cause a body’s got a gun!” 

But other people’s views did not affect her own. | 
She still spoke with exceeding candor on all 
occasions. 

The last churning had gone into the tub in less 
The white cloth had even 
received its thin layer of salt, and the cover was 
ready to be put in place, when Dorothy proudly 


than the fortnight. 


Then, when a friend told him that Dorothy had 
said that she “wouldn’t have one of the Blexley 
tribe if they were the only ones on earth” he gave 
| up, left home, and was brought back in six months, 
dead—killed in a steam-boat disaster. 

A fierce feud had well begun, which presently 
extended not only to every relative on either side, 
but took in all the people in the village. Almost 
every inhabitant was connected in some way with 
one family or the other, and even those who had 
no connection with either were drawn into the 





that their young- 
est girl, Dorothy, 


should help her through the summer with the 
butter. 


She proved to beahelp. “What Dorothy don’t 
know ’bout butter-makin’ aint worth knowin’,” 


| was no empty boast by Mrs. Pierson. The girl had | 


been brought up, as her Aunt Lyddy repeatedly 


the bunches of pennyroyal and catnip which | exyressed it, “in the good old-fashioned way of 


Lucinda Barrows had carefully gathered each 
year. 

Tired at last, she went down to show her 
grandmother Clothespin and the quilt Abby had 
made, while Abby Hannah idly carried in her 
hand the old copy-book. 

She could now laugh over the cotton monument 
of her disgrace; and in the soft summer twilight 
she told the one romance of her short life—of the 
quiet wedding in that very room. 

Outside was the white rosebush filling the air 
with perfume. In her hand was her old copy- 
book, with the dried and withered flowers just as 
she had placed them there years before. Young 
Sinclair had come from the tavern to say good- 
by. He leaned in at the open window. 

The lady examined curiously the conduct quilt, 
and read the record that had caused the child so 
many tears. 

‘“‘Abby Hannah Barrows, lazy and disobedient, 
20th June, 1788.” 

The young man leaned farther into the room. 
For a moment nothing was heard but the cat’s 
low song. 

Then Abby Hannah read from the old copy- 
book, to make the story complete : 

“In awful disgrace—have sampler-stitched the 
worstest square to-day. Pretty Ellen Gordon 
was married to Arthur Bennett, a soldier, in 
Aunt —”’ 

A groan and a cry made Abby Hannah drop 
her copy-book, and look with wonder at the lady. 
Young Sinclair with a bound was in the room 
and by her side. 

‘Read that again!’’ he said. Then he picked 
up the book and pressed the withered flowers to 
his lips. 

The first chapters of the story Abby Hannah 
had told, and now Mrs. Sinclair took itup. Ellen 
Gordon was her dead sister’s child, and hers by 
adoption. She came to Boston with a brother, 
who died soon after they reached this country. 

She was to marry Colonel Bennett when she 
returned; he came for her, and was married in 
Aunt Lucindy’s parlor instead. 

They delayed their return a long time; then 
came a stormy voyage and a shipwreck. 





not only knowing well how to work, but how to 
work well.” 

Mrs. Blexley gave over to Dorothy the work of 
butter-making, and all the packing. 

Even then matters might have gone on smoothly 
if the Blexleys’ chief dependence in the shape of 
a dun cow had not choked herself to death with a 
turnip. That event delayed the packing of the 
June butter in the new tub just brought home for 
the purpose. 

Mrs. Blexley always declared that when people 
bought tubs of ’Lijah Starks they “knew what 
they was doin’; ’Lijah’s tubs didn’t need soakin’ a 
month after he’d cured the staves; they didn’t 





turned it over to Jim Blexley at the foot of the 
cellar stairs, with a beaming face in answer to his 
admiring look. 


quarrel. 


In fact, as Uncle Billy, the stage-driver, said, no 


one could live in peace in Weston without fighting 


It was sweet, fresh and firm—either the face or | on one side or the other; and in time each had 


the butter; and if Mrs. Blexley was pleased with 
the butter, Jim could not be blamed for admiring 
the face. 

“The man that gets you'll get somebody,’’ she 
emphatically asserted, as the choice tub was 
deposited on the scales; and Jim nodded as he 
stole another glance at Dorothy’s blushing face. 

But, strange to say, the tub only tipped the beam 
at fifty-eight and a half pounds! 

“Five, eight, ten, six —’”’ | 

Mrs. Blexley hurriedly went over the figures on 
the shingle. 

“Why, Dorothy, there aint butter ’nough here 
into two pounds and a quarter!” | 

“Perhaps you’ve made a mistake in countin’. | 
Let me see.” 

Both counted. The whole Blexley household 
in turn counted the column on the shingle; but try 
as they might, they saw that Daboll’s arithmetic 
never could countenance fifty-eight and a half as 
the answer to this problem: “If you put forty-eight 
and three-fourths pounds of butter into a tub 
weighing twelve pounds, what is the weight of the 
whole?” 

“What has become of that two pounds and a 
quarter of butter?” 

Mrs. Blexley asked the question again and again, 
as she went about the house. 

She knew there must be as much as she had 
estimated. Her figures didn’t lie. She was almost 

inclined to prove it by ‘taking it all up,” but Mrs. 
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Dorothy’s Answer to an Insinuation. 


Among the few saved were baby Ellen and her | soak nothin’, out or in. They’d weigh, too, just so | Miller was even now clamoring for it, and it was 


nurse. The young father and mother went down 
into the sea. Their relatives never learned when 


much, whether or no.” 


It is possible that her opinion was influenced to | 


| sent on immediately. 
Polly, her daughter, had witnessed each weighing 


or where the marriage had taken place, and had some extent by the fact that ’Lijah was her brother. | before it went to the tub. That the tub could have 


found no record of it until this moment, on their 
American visit. 

The lady told no more, but leaned back in 
Lucindy’s old rocking-chair, and gave herself up 
to her thoughts, leaving Ellen singing Deborah’s 
son to sleep done up in the conduct quilt. 

One of Abby Hannah's dreams came true. The 
conduct quilt went across the sea with a pretty 
Ellen, and was cared for like rare old tapestry. 

In time she herself went to England, and lived 
and died in London. 

The railroad from Boston passes through what 
was once Aunt Lucindy’s garden, near the elm 


business but her own, and perhaps that of th 
buyer of the butter. 


At any rate this tub, prepared for the dun cow’ 


butter, was simply laid aside in the buttery off th 


kitchen until it was needed, six weeks later, after 
calves had been sent to the 
Then a simple brine and saltpetre rinse 


’ 


the two brindle cows 
butcher. 
was enough, in Mrs. Blexley’s judgment. 

“And now, Dorothy,” she said, as she brought 
the first five pounds from the scales,—for Mrs. 
Blexley invariably weighed every pound herself, 





He had said it didn’t, and that 


8 He certainly had not made a tub under the usual 
e | weight in the last batch he made before he died, 
she conclusively argued; and Jim had to confess 
8 | that he had weighed it when he brought it home, 
e | and it met the requirements. 

It was a puzzler. 
But it did not. Next day Mrs. Blexley put a point- 
blank question to the astonished Dorothy. 

“Dorothy, what did you do with that butter?” 


If it had only stopped at that! | 








“I? [ packed every ounce you sent downstairs!” 
she indignantly exclaimed. 
“But you couldn’t ’ve,” protested Mrs. Blexley. 


married so strictly among its adherents that, as 
Uncle Billy also remarked, “’Twan’t safe to wag 
| yer head ’fore every one, for you was sure to hook 
a Blexley or a Pierson.” 


This was not all. The Pierson faction set up a 


rival cooper shop, so injuring Jason Starks’s trade 
that he was unable to meet his notes, and lost 
almost all he had. 
brush fire that had caught in the Piersons’ lot, and 
|two families were made nearly penniless by the 
damage that ensued. 


Ab Blexley did not report a 


Banfield Pierson bought up Joel Blexley’s notes 


and sold him out for a small mortgage he held, 
and the shock to the old people was so great that 


Mrs. Joel had a stroke of paralysis, while Joel 
went insane. 

Everything that bad blood was capable of doing, 
except the actually criminal, was resorted to by 
both sides. Politics, patriotism and religion were 
forgotten or swallowed up in the quarrel. which 
raged. 

The town meetings served only to reveal which 
faction was present in the greater strength at a 
given occasion. Sometimes the town went for 
the Blexleys and sometimes for the Piersons. 
Smaller school district and line-fence feuds were 
engrafted upon the greater ones. 

Religion ceased to be fostered. No minister 
could please both sides. Subscriptions could not 
be raised for salaries for more than one side, and 
two societies could not be supported. A feeble 
prayer-meeting took the place of the regular 
Sunday services. 

Some of the people sold out their farms and 
moved away. A rude outside element began to 
pushin. Soon the staid old tavern was converted 
into a billiard saloon and a drinking-house, which 
was freely patronized by a rising generation 
undisturbed by wholesome restraints. 

The village seemed to be deserted by God and 
man; but the old residents only withdrew more 
within themselves, and, with groans over the lost 
prosperity, let evil-doing run riot. 

Twenty-five years later, as old Mrs. Pierson said 
on her deathbed, “You wouldn’t ’ve known that 
*twas the same place.” 


SARAH BIERCE SCARBOROUGH. 
(To be continued.) 


—_————_+@>—__—. 


ONE POOR LITTLE MONKEY. 


Professor Angell tells a touching story of a iittle 
monkey which was the constant companion and 
pet of a colony of artists in Diisseldorf. He was 
permitted to roam from studio to studio, dressing 
himself in the various art properties scattered 
about, grinning, chattering, soliciting fondness 
from his favorites more like a merry, dumb child 
than an unintelligent beast. 

After the monkey had been left alone for 4 
time, the return of his friends was celebrated for 
him by a sugar treat which was to him the event 
of the day. 

A small square box was given him, in which he 
always found when he succeeded in raising the 
cover several large, beautiful white lumps of sugar. 

The little fellow always knew when his treat was 
coming, leaped about expectantly, and chattered 
with delight when he found himself with a lump 
| of sugar in each cheek, one in each hand and more 
spread out before him on the floor. 
| One day a young artist came in with a box 


It was a fact, however, that butter kept well in Mr. | run under ’Lijah’s rule—twelve pounds—was not | exactly like the sugar-box in form and size, which 
| Starks’s firkins and tubs; and if Mrs. Blexley chose | to be thought of. 


| to put down hers without a long preparatory | was enough. 
soaking of the receptacle in brine, it was no one’ 


| he put down before the little expectant, saying to 

| his companions that they would see some fun. 

| The little beast tugged anxiously at the cover, 

| which came off with more than usual trouble, 
looking up and grinning happily at his master; but 
suddenly the box flew open and a hideous creature 

| flew up in the little brown face bent forward. 

The monkey gave a cry of mortal terror and 
sprang across the room, running nimbly up 
curtain and hiding himself in its folds. 

There he stayed, hour after hour, in spite of 
coaxings, not venturing from his refuge until the 
obnoxious box was concealed from view. 

The next day, when the box of sugar was giveD 
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to him, the little creature fled, and could not be 
coaxed to touch it; but the second day the im- 
pression had faded sufliciently, so that, with the 
greatest caution, he opened the lid, and then 
sprang back out of reach, with tightly closed eyes. 

When he ventured to open them his beloved 
sugar lay before him, and his joy and relief was 
almost painful to witness. 

Alas for human nature! The abject terror had 
been so amusing that at intervals the experiment 
was repeated, always with the same success. The 
poor little creature grew thin and haggard, his 
merry chatter ceased, his tricks were abandoned. 

A morbid fascination, also a love for sugar, drew 
him again and again to his torture or joy, as the 
case might be. 

His misery when the demon was revealed, and 
his extravagant delight when the coveted sweets 
were found, were equally funny to his thoughtless 
tormentors, and the sport went on until at last the 
master came to his poor little pet’s rescue and 
positively forbade further torture. 

Daily the sugar appeared, the old chatter was 
resumed; the merry, harmless play, the gleeful 
antics. Life was once more worth living for the 
little caricature of humanity. 

But again, alas! after some months had passed, 
and the monkey’s unreasoning terror had become 
only a good joke to be told to new-comers, his 
master, his friend, thought that he would try the 
experiment just once more, and see whether it 
would have the old effect. 

He called the confiding little fellow and handed 
him the box, which he took with the usual pleasure. 
The lid flew back, there was a stifled cry, then the 
box dropped from a pair of small, nerveless brown 


Again the surge of the breakers overwhelmed 
him. A few more such onsets, and even tough old 
Phineas Scrod must yield. 

Phin thought that he must go now. He wished it 
had been on the Susan Jinks, and not here. But 
he was not ashamed of his fate. 

“Any way,” he muttered, ‘I found the boys.” 

The receding mass of waters almost tore him 
away from the mast. But, with a coolness worthy 
of all admiration, Phin, even while under the 
wave, and maintaining his grip, tied the long end 
of the jib-halyards to the handle of the soapstone. 

When the sea left him for the space of a few 
seconds, he landed the precious stone on shore 
with a mighty throw. Some one grasped it. 

Again came the shock of the sea. For the third 
time he was overwhelmed. The fury of the rising 
tide was added to the torrents. 

This onslaught drove the Kittiewink higher on 
the beach. At the same time it nearly stripped 
her. The tremendous wave receded, the white 
surf fell back and gathered itself anew. Had it 
accomplished its purpose? 

Slowly Scrod emerged. He was badly bruised, 
but the saving rope was taut, held at one end by 
straining arms on the beach, at the other by the 
pin at the saddle of the mast. 

Phineas scrambled out. It was a desperate risk. 
The Kittiewink, creaking and groaning, was left 
alone to its doom. 





hands, and the little monkey sank in a heap at his 
master’s feet. The torture had been applied once 
too often; the little sufferer was dead. 


——_———_<@>—___—_—_ 


THE MOUNTAIN TORRENT. 


The current brave—now swift, now slow— 
Onward through rocky gorges fights its way, 
Leaping at last, bright i 

T h river’s bo: 

With fertile fields and happy homes of men. 


New England Magazine. —W. P. Dole. 


+ @ —_—_ 





For the Companion. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE “KITTIE-| 
WINK.” | 
In Seven Chapters.— Chapter VII. | 


Wreck and Rescue. 


“Steady there! She’s comin’!” 

This exclamation from Black Tarr, who stood 
stolidly in the dory, brought Non to his senses. | 

Indeed, there was the greatest need of steadiness. 
Hal looked up from the bottom of the dory, but as 
he did so the end of a curling wave from the chop | 
sea struck him full in the face, and for the moment | 
blinded him. The elements seemed to be conspir- | 
ing to the bitter end against the Captain of the | 
Kittiewink. 

The dory was now in the middle of the seething 
waves. Could it pass the white line of breakers at | 
the bar, or not? 

The man at the oars kept the boat in its position 
as firmly as he could hold it. He knew well that | 
every third wave was the one to be dreaded. He 
Was measuring the billows and awaiting his 
opportunity. 

“Bail her. out, quick!” he shouted to Hal, who 
was still bent up on the bottom of the dory, and 
very nearly helpless. 

Black Tarr thrust his oilskin hat into Hal’s hands. 
Hal took the sou’wester and he was not long in 
finding out what to do. The sea was washing from 
side to side in the gallant dory, and Hal washed 
With it. He bailed with all his might with the 
sou’wester. 

“Now hold to her! Don’t let go! Ugh!” 











There was a roar, a mass of white-green foam, 
a dead weight, a staggering, a manful pull, and the 
deed was done; but with what slight margin! 

Beyond was still water, and willing hands 
dragged the half-swamped but victorious dory to 
the firm land. 

A wave had almost filled her. Hal was struck 
down for the third time by its force. He thought 
all was over then, and blindly clung to the seat. 
Non had shut his eyes. He, too, expected to die. 

The three were pulled ashore with joyful cries. 
Trot got out, no one knew how—but there might 
well have been a lurking suspicion in his mind that 
no one thought of him in that crisis. 

Hal staggered up the beach a few steps, and then 
fell exhausted. His legs could not carry him. But 
Black Tarr shook himself like a Newfoundland, 
and rushed along the shore toward the Aittiewink. 

Hal seemed at first to be seriously hurt. Ladies 
bent over him as he was borne up upon the high, 
dry sand, and Non walked trembling by his side. 
Trot followed, shivering and silent. 

W hen Phineas Scrod saw that his own shipwreck 
Was inevitable, he plunged into the cabin to reach 
for something heavy. He was a man of quick 
expedients. He knew that if, in a lull, he could 
seta line to the shore, before the crushing waves 
exhausted him, he might be saved. 

Groping about, his fingers closed upon the soap- 
Stone With the iron handle, which Mrs. Maynot had 
insisted that Hal should take to keep him warm at 
night There was no time for a choice. 

Like a cat Phin was on deck and had time to 
cling to the mast with both arms, before the 





onslaucht of waters struck the Kittiewink. 

The wave enveloped the doomed boat, turning 
an — her side. Phineas for the moment was 
Peete a Submerged. He needed all his muscle 

a“) Als courage to enable him to clasp the 
mast, us the terrible wave fell back. | 
Mh waterfall of pebbles on the beach resoundea | 
ioe , hike He clung to the mast like a barnacle. 
a entangled in the rigging, he had not a fair | 
chance to jump. Besides, the water was too deep, 


the rus i i 
© Tush of the returning wave too quick, the 
undertow too deadly. 


home in peace. Whar’s my mate?’ asked Phineas. 
“T knowed he’s safe. Nothin’ can’t drownd him.” 
“Here he is—he saved you,” called out a voice 
from the crowd. 
The stolid old fisherman was shoved to the front, 


clothes. 
he were ashamed of his prominence. 

“No, I didn’t,” he stammered; “that is—we all 
hauled you in, but you saved yourself more’n we 
saved ye. Can’t some un give ye a dry bit 0’ 
clothes?” 

He looked around, and then lifted Phin carefully 
to his feet. 

This practical point relieved the strain. The 
crowd closed upon them, and Phineas was carried 
off to one of the hotels in triumph. Hal followed 
with Trot a little way, and then turned back to the 
sea and the Kittiewink. He was now able to walk 
and think calmly. Many people were still watching 
to see the surf pound the boat to pieces. The 
beach was beginning to be strewn with jetsam. 

Hal looked at the wreck with a feeling very 
much like glee. He was sorry that the boat was 
| being destroyed, but not that the end of his 
| boating had been reached. 
| His foot struck a hard substance. He stooped 
{and picked up—his mother’s soapstone. The 
saving rope had been untied. 

Hal did not think it strange that the soapstone 





| 
| 








Phin Loses the Rope. 


Phineas hung upon the quivering rope. He had 
only a few feet to swing himself along; but the 


weight of the waters had been almost more than | 


he could bear. He was desperate, but exhausted. 
The roll of the returning surf, the boiling of the 
sea at his waist, the murmuring sands, the cry of 


the horror-stricken people almost within reach, | 


stunned the old sailor as he braved his fate. There 
Was a surge and a rush, a singing as of distant 
music in his ears, and Phineas was twisted from 
the rope and hurled into the seething water. 

“Seize him! Grab him!” shrieked a very loud 
voice. A man flung himself into the white foam. 
He grappled with it, and grasped a dark object 
desperately. Was it a senseless wreck or a breath- 
ing man? From the shores it was impossible to 
tell. 

Then the fisherman was seen to turn a white, 
streaming face to the land. A line of strong men 
had already been formed. There was a desperate 
and magnificent pull. 

Then the waters fell back. 


Phineas Scrod had 
been saved by his mate. 





When the half-drowned and unconscious man 


was carried upon the shore and laid down, some | mother—might she not die under the nervous | 


of the bystanders wished to roll him over a barrel, 
and some to stand him on his head, while one 
scientific summer boarder whipped out a “Guide 
fow all Emergencies,” and opening at the wrong 
page, wildly prescribed chalk and milk for the 
sake of precipitating the salt water, and thereby 
saving him from the convulsions of poisoning. 

It was reserved for Trot to be equal to the 
occasion. With anxious whines he forced 
his way through the crowd and cuddled at 
the limp man’s face, licking eyes and ears 
and mouth with a warm tongue and piteous 
cries. 

This method of treatment for drowning, 
not prescribed in any medical treatise, 


should be there. He had come to feel no wonder 
at anything the sea might do. 

A small boy picked up a can of tomatoes cast up 
| on the beach, and with great honesty brought it to 
Hal. 
| “Is that yours?” asked the boy. 
| “Yes,” said Hal. 
| He mechanically put the can under his arm. 
| The tide had almost come, and with it a still 
higher wind and sea. As Hal watched, a mighty 
| wave struck the ill-fated sloop. There was a 
tearing of wood; the mast was wrenched out of 

her body, and, entangled in sails and rigging, was 

carried on the crest of the breaker to the beach. 

The Aittiewink yawned before him and drifted 

| apart. 
| At this sight Hal drew a deep breath, and turned 
his back forever on the Kittiewink. With his 

soapstone swaying in one hand, his can of tomatoes 
| in the other, Trot rolling in the sand to dry himself, 
and the honest small boy behind, Hal followed the 
crowd as best he might. 

He now began to think of the telegram and of 
his anxious mother. Somehow, he thought that 
his father could stand the uncertainty, but his 











| strain? Hal ran on as fast as he could. 

A quarter of an hour afterward when some one 
had kindly ferried the shipwrecked boy and the 
terrier over the river into the town, Hal walked up 
to the telegraph office, which was situated in a 
large white hotel. 

The men in the hall, who seemed to be staring in 


| two ways, as if after two curiosities, withdrew 


caused Phin to open his eyes with a low “vai meet. 


groan. Trot, encouraged by success, re- 
doubled his attentions, snapping spitefully 
at any interference. 

Scrod, after a few minutes of hazy remem- 
brance, rose to his right elbow. He cast an - 
intelligent look about him and recognized 
the dog. His first words were: 

“Where’s your master?” 

Then he asked, “Are them boys safe? 

Save them boys!” 

The crowd were deeply touched. Some 
one’s voice was heard in a half-sob. The 
people parted, and a tall boy tottered before 
the prostrate sailor and fell upon his knees 
in the sand. 

“OQ Phin!” cried Hal, with streaming eyes, “dear 
Phin. Thank God you’re saved! Forgive me, 
Phin. Ill never undertake to be captain in all my 
life again!” 

Phin looked upon his employer’s son and held 


| out his hand. 


Seeing Non, looking scared in the crowd, Phineas 
beckoned to him. It seemed to the bystanders 
like a sacred family meeting. 

Black Tarr had stepped back when 
peared. 

“I’m glad my boys are safe. Now we can go 


Hal ap- 





their divided gaze and centred 
dilapidated hero. 

The operator seemed to expect him. 
just sent two surprising messages; but of these 


it upon our 
He had 


Hal knew nothing. The first of the two was 
written in a very scrawly hand with a_ bad 
telegraph-office pen, and was much blotted by the 
blue ink: 

to Henry maynot. Steamtug Sculpin, 
anywere on the new Englend cost. try Portland. 


mister 





ifound um. we Go hum tomorrer in fust Trane. 
Kittiewink druv ashore. phineas Scrod. 


still dripping, and with sand clinging to his wet | 
His head was bare, and he looked as if | 


| “But how can the Western Union deliver thie 
| message? Isn’t its destination a little vague?” the 
| operator had suggested, mildly. He was only too 
| willing to do all he could for the interesting waifs. 
| “Thet’s the comp’ny’s business,” said Phineas, 
|composedly. “You send that off, young fellow, 
| right away, and mark it paid. Here’s two quarters, 
all I hev.” 

The operator started it off, and, stranger than all 
the strange events of that day, Mr. Maynot 
received the message before sundown, in Portland 
Harbor, where the discouraged Sculpin had run in 
for the night. 

The next message was written in a precise hand. 

To Doctor Parkhurst, Sweet Fern, Mass. 

Dowt worry. Saved by Phin and sailor. 
saved by sailor and others. 
all. All well. Algernon. 

Hal took the pen with trembling fingers, and 
wrote nervously : 

To Mr. and Mrs. Maynot, Sweet Fern, Mass. 


Phin 
AKittiewink not saved at 


Kittiewink gone to pieces. Phinisa brick. Tele- 
graph money, shoes and clothes immediately. We're 
all broken up. Tell mother it’s all right. I’m 


coming right home for good. We'll start by early 
morning train. I guess I’m not fit to be captain of 
anything except a washtub. The only thing saved 
is Trot and us and the soapstone. Very lovingly 
your son, Hal. 

This remarkable telegram was marked “collect.” 
It was Hal’s first telegram, and he was not in a 
frame of mind for counting words. 





About sunset that night Hal went out alone to 
the long pier. He had meant to take another 
look at the wreck. 

The evening train had brought many strange 
faces to the hotels and boarding-houses. Hal was 
diverted by the sight of the tourists, and for the 
moment forgot the errand on which he had come 
out. 

As he was looking about, his eye caught sight of 
| a lonely figure sitting on the rocks, eagerly watch- 
jing the ocean. Something about the lady seemed 
| familiar to him. He approached her timidly. The 
| woman’s travelling dress was dusty and disordered, 
= her face was haggard. Her eyes stared 

straight out upon the waters. 
| It was his mother, “searching the Atlantic 
| Ocean,” as Phineas had said. 

Hal stood still. He was afraid to speak to her; 

| but Trot, without any hesitation, bounded into her 

lap, and said enough for all three. 
HERBERT D. WARD. 
The End. 





——_+oo—___—__ 
For the Compahion. 


A FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM. 


| Every home which has a healthy growth of 

| domestic life welcomes new elements of beauty 
and household interest. Most families keep flowers 

| and plants; and their beauty and fragrance amply 
repay the trouble of raising or tending them. 

Many others, perhaps, would gladly keep an 
aquarium, not only as an adornment, but also as a 
| means of instruction and agreeable recreation, if 
| they were sure that they could keep its inhabitants 
in a healthy state. It may be that former attempts 
have failed, or exaggerated notions of the amount 
of care necessary have deterred them from ven- 
turing to keep an aquarium. I hope to show how 
simple an affair a fresh-water aquarium really is. 

The elaborately decorative aquarium is too large 
a subject for this article. Nor shall I treat of tank 
| arrangements in which itis necessary to maintain 
| a flow of water. 

An aquarium, as we shall here understand the 
| word, is a self-sustaining collection, never requir- 
|ing any other change of water than that which 
|comes with the replacing of water which has 

evaporated, and which is, therefore, within the 
reach of every girl and boy. 
| A few words of explanation are necessary. 
| Fishes breathe air as land animals do, but they 
| extract the air from the water through their gills, 


absorbing the oxygen and exhaling carbonic acid. 


| If kept in aconfined water space, they soon use all 
the oxygen; the water becomes stale from the 
excess of carbonic acid, and the fish die. 

All plants, on the other hand, absorb carbonic 
acid. They use the pure carbon to build up tissue, 
and they give out free oxygen. They further distil 
oxygen from water, taking up the hydrogen. 

Now if we can establish a just balance, by grow- 
ing plants in a tank which contains fish, we shall 
not have to change or aérate the water, for the 
plants and fishes will supply each other with life- 
giving elements. 

Let the reader, then, get any kind of vessel 
which holds five gallons or more, and which will 
not contaminate water with any poisonous quality 
of its own. A wooden tub will do, but a glass 
tank is better, since it affords better means of 
observation. 

A square glass tank is preferable to a round 
one, as the unequal refraction of curved glass 
distorts the view. 

Whatever vessel is chosen, cover the bottom 
with about an inch of clean sand and pebbles, and 
pour in river, spring, artesian or well water 
through the nose of a watering-pot, in order not to 
disturb the arrangements of the pebbles and sand. 

Let the water fill the tank about two-thirds full, 
and let it stand a few days before introducing the 
fish. 

If you have a microscope you will soon detect a 
rapid growth of minute plants. A green slime 
will cover the pebbles and the inner surface of the 

| glass sides. 

But do not be alarmed; this growth is just what 
you want. The slime is made up of the plants 
that will supply your fish with oxygen, and enable 
you to keep your tank for years without any 
trouble. 

You will see thousands of small bubbles covering 
these plants and ascending from them. They are 

oxygen bubbles. 

Furthermore, this green growth will prevent an 
| excess of light, which is highly injurious to fish. 
| You will, however, keep one side of your glass 
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tank clean to facilitate observation. Tie a small | possession of water-bugs of all shapes and sizes, 
sponge on a short stick, and use it exclusively to | dragon-fly, gnat and mosquito larve, caddis 
wipe the scum from this side of the tank. worms, polyps, newts and mollusks. 

Never put the tank in the sunshine, but choose A good book on natural history will give details 
a northerly aspect, with little direct light. For | which may be verified easily; and these jars will 
decorative tanks adorned with flowering plants | not only serve as subjects of domestic diversion 
and interest, but will stimulate a spirit of inquiry, 
and bring within the view of the poorest student 
many of God’s mysterious ways in nature. 

Perhaps some readers will be disappointed 
because nothing has been said about decorative 
features. But it should be remembered that every 
piece of rock-work displaces a like amount of 
water, and makes it possible for fewer fishes to 
live in our primitive tank. 

If the tank is large enough, some rock-work 
made of coke or pumice-stone, dipped several 
times in a thin batter of cement, may be 
put in. Cement the pieces to- 
gether, and use your taste in 

making an archway, through 

which the fish will be glad 
{ ; ‘ Hi 4 to sport. Pockets may be 
made in this arch for the 
insertion of flower - pots. 
When the plants are in 
full bloom, set them into 
these pockets, and you will 
have a very pretty and 
effective piece of decora- 
tion. 

This is the only way our 
aquarium for the beginner 
will submit to receive 
flowering plants. The con- 
stant care occasioned by 
the decay of parts of plants 
will not allow the young 
student to grow them in 
the water; but when he 
has successfully main- 
tained a self-sustaining 
aquarium for at least six 
months, he may venture 
to introduce some aquatic 
plants, such as grow in 
ponds. 

Water thyme, the yellow 
water-lily, and the various 
duck-weeds are all good 
sunlight is, of course, necessary, but our aqua- | tank plants. Cover their roots with pebbles, and 
rium needs other management. | they will flourish; but do not let them choke up 

When dust accumulates a glass cover must be | the tank. They blossom in early summer, and 
used; but it is better to remove the tank when | certainly add much to the beauty of a fresh- 
dust must fly. water aquarium. 

Hang a small thermometer in the water, and | 
never let the temperature rise to sixty degrees 
nor sink below forty degrees. Fish stand cold 
better than heat; so beware of stoves in winter. 

If your fish rise gasping to the surface, you 
will know that your aquarium is a failure. You 
must in that case either renew the water or aérate 
it; but with a little care you will never need to do or 


either. | 
After plant life has flourished in your tank for THE PURCHASE OF IRISH LAND. 
Undoubtedly the most important and far- 


a week, a microscope will show thousands of 

infusorial animalcule swarming through the | reaching measure which has been acted upon by 

water. You will learn that vegetable matter in | the British House of Commons, during its present 

water always induces these important growths. | session, has been the ‘Irish Land Purchase Bill,”’ 

They serve as food for the smaller fishes, and, | a scheme devised by the Conservative Government 

like plants, absorb carbonic acid and give out | with the double purpose, undoubtedly, of lessen- 

oxygen. | ing Irish discontent and of “taking the wind out 

Now for the inmates. As a general rule, have | of the sails’’ of the Liberal party. 

too few rather than too many fishes. Allow a It has occupied a large share of the time of 

Having been 
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LOWLINESS. 


Not in the stately oak the fragrance dwelleth 
Which charms the general wood, 
But in the violet low whose sweetness telleth 
Its unseen neighborhood. 
—Rev. J. D. Burns. 





gallon of water to every fish less than four inches | the House for several months. 


ultimately be spent in making the occupiers of 
the soil also its owners. 

In payment for the land, the present owners 
are to receive government stock bearing interest 
at the rate of two and three-quarters per cent., 
payable in not less than thirty years; and this 
stock may at any time be exchanged for consols. 
But the bill does not compel the landlord to 
sell, or the tenant to buy. It only takes effect in 
case both agree to make the transaction. 

The advances and transfers of the land will be 
made by the government land commission. 

The bill is especially intended to convert the 
smaller and poorer class of farmers into owners 
of the land. Its operation, therefore, is to be 
limited to farmers who now pay a rental of two 
hundred and fifty dollars or less. The money 
advanced is to be divided between the larger and 
lesser tenants according to their respective 
numbers in any Irish county. 

Such are the main features of a bill which Mr. 
Gladstone himself has declared to be very com- 
plicated in its details. It is intended to benefit 
both landlords and tenants; to give the landlords 
a higher interest than they now receive in the 
form of rent; and to enable the tenants at once 
to pay a less sum a year, and in the end to own 
their holdings. 

Whether it will succeed in its purpose the 
future alone can reveal; but it is certain that if it 
does place the tenantry of Ireland in possession 
of the land, it will finally remove one of the 
heaviest burdens and grievances which the Irish 
have suffered for centuries. 


te 


LIFE. 

If I can stop one heart from breaking, 

I shall not live in vain ; 
If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Into his nest again, 

I shall not live in vain. 

—Emily Dickinson. 


————_~+or_—___—_— 


THE SUN BECOMING SPOTTED 
AGAIN. 


The eyes of astronomers are once more directed 
with renewed interest to the face of the sun, 
which this year has shown a decided increase in 
the size and number of the black spots upon its 
surface. 

These spots are great sink-holes in the sun into 
which are descending vapors that are cooler and 
consequently darker than the surrounding surface. 
There is an intimate connection between the spots 
and certain explosions or eruptions that occur on 
the sun, by which vast quantities of glowing 
hydrogen and vaporized metals are cast up to an 


borealis, or Northern lights, which are caused by 
atmospheric electricity. 

It has also been suspected that certain destruc- 
tive storms, like our Western tornadoes and the 
typhoons of the China Sea, are more frequent 
when sun-spots are most numerous, but this 
remains to be proved by further observations. 

A fact to be kept in mind when thinking of the 
influence of disturbances on the sun, is that 
while the earth would be swallowed up completely 
if dropped into some of the sun-spot holes that 
look to us like mere specks on the solar surface, 
the sun, on the other hand, is so large that 
although its distance from us is nearly ninety- 
three million miles, yet only a little more than 
one hundred suns laid in a row, touching one 
another, would reach the earth. 


OQ 


HALF-A-CHANCE MEN. 


How many men have succeeded in life to whom 
not a single circumstance was kind! How often 
we hear people say of some worthless fellow, 
“Ah, well, he never had half a chance!”’ But there 
are plenty of boys who have come to the front, in 
life’s battle, who never had even a quarter of a 
chance. 

Take Thomas Ball, the sculptor, for instance. 
He was but twelve years old when his father died. 
The poor widow—Thomas’s mother, young, herself, 
and far from strong—had five young children. 
There was no more school for Thomas, after his 
father’s death. He must go to work and help to 
support the rest. He gota place in a grocery store, 
where they gave him a dollar a week. 

Not much, that—but what a difference it made to 
the poor little family! 

From the time he was twelve, young Ball had 
always to work for the others, until they were all 
grown up. 

He had little instruction, even in his art, and he 
never had that little until after he had earned the 
money to pay for it. But—he succeeded. 

Then there was that other sculptor, Hiram 
Powers. Hiram was the eighth of nine children, 
and he was a very small boy when his father died; 
and like Ball, he had to go to work for the family. 
He had been born in Vermont, but his parents had 
moved out to Ohio in that way poor people have 
of roaming hither and yon after better luck. 

It was in Ohio that the father died, and in Ohio 
that Hiram fought his youthful battle. For seven 
years he had charge of the wax figures in a 
Cincinnati Museum, and it was while there that he 
felt an impulse toward his future art, and tried his 
prentice hand at modelling in clay. 

But it was not until he was thirty years old that 
he was at liberty to strike out for himself, and he 
was thirty-two before he had money enough to go 
to Italy. Yet he was to be the sculptor of the 
“Greek Slave!” 

Peter Cooper, who founded the Cooper Institute, 
had a still harder struggle, because, as a boy, his 
health was of the frailest. He went to school but 





enormous height, as stones and ashes are thrown 
out by volcanoes on the earth. 

The late Father Secchi, a celebrated Italian 
astronomer, thought that the spots were caused 
by the settling down of the materials thus cast 
forth, which had been partially cooled and con- 
densed during their lofty flight. 

Great sun-spots are frequently completely encir- 
cled by tremendous eruptions, which sometimes 


three hundred thousand miles high! 
We must not forget in considering these start- 


hurl the dazzling substance of the sun two or | 


one year of his life, and during that year he could 
| only go every other day. But when he was eight 
| years old he was earning his living, by pulling 
| hair from the skins of the rabbits his father shot, 
| to make hat-pulp. 
| He had not “half a chance.” It seemed almost 
literally that he had no chance at all. He went to 
| New York, when he was seventeen years old, to 
| make his fortune. He walked the streets for days 
| before he got a place, and then apprenticed 
| himself to a carriage-maker for five years, for his 
| board and two dollars a month. 
He had neither time nor money for what people 


ling facts, that the surface of the sun is not solid, | call pleasures—but he had the pleasure of hope. 
like the crust of the earth, but probably consists | While he was working for fifty cents a week, he 
of a shell of luminous and intensely heated | said to himself, “If 1 ever get rich, I will build a 


| clouds in which iron and many others of our | aes Whale Ge gees boys aed gitbed How Yak 


in length, if your plant growth is abundant. 
Fishes over eight inches long require eight 
gallons of water each, and ten-inch fish twelve 
gallons apiece. 


Stock moderately at first, and with the increase | 


of plant growth your tank will support more fish. 

Minnows, small perch, goldfish and German 
carp look well and thrive in an aquarium. They 
are very hardy andeasily tamed. If fed regularly 


they soon learn to take bread crumbs out of your | 


fingers, and allow you to stroke them gently. 

Feed your fish twice a week with bread crumbs, 
white of egg, flies, spiders, small worms and 
ants; but do not give food in very cold weather, 
for then fish do not eat. 

Always see that every fragment is eaten up, or 
else remove it at once; any decaying object will 
soon poison the water. 

For the removal of crumbs, shreds of meat 
and any black growths use a dipping-tube—a 
glass tube about half an inch in diameter, and 
open at both ends. 

To use it, place your finger on the top of the 
tube, and thrust it down over the object to be 
removed; lift up the finger, and the water will 
rise in the tube, carrying the object with it. Bring 
it to the surface, place the finger on the top again, 
and lift it out. 

Of course evaporation will lower the surface of 
the water, and every week the loss in this way 
must be supplied. 

If, from some unexplainable cause, a fish 
appears to be sick, remove it to a shallow vessel 


-containing sand and pebbles covered by a few | 


inches of water, where it will rub itself among 
them and perhaps recover. 

The ambitious student will have several small 
tanks to use in studying the habits of pond and 
brook inhabitants. Preserve-jars serve admirably 
for such work. Put pebbles at the bottom of each 
jar, and plant a few tufts of some growing water- 
weed. A few hours’ work with a net at any 
stagnant pond or ditch will put the student in 


introduced in March, 1890, it did not reach its 
final stage in the Commons until the Fifteenth of 
June of this year. 
| On that day it passed its final stage, by a 
majority of one hundred and twenty-nine out of 
a total vote of three hundred and twenty-one. 
The bill was voted for by the Conservatives and 
the section of the Home Rule party which still 
follows the fortunes of Mr. Parnell; and was 
opposed by a large body of the Liberals, and by 
| those of the Home Rulers who are led by Mr. 
McCarthy. 
Stated broadly, this highly important measure 
embodies a scheme for transferring a great portion 
of the land in Ireland from its present landlords 
to its tenants and occupiers. It is not the first 
plan having this end in view that has passed 
Parliament; but it is by far the most complete, 
and is much more likely to be effective than 
preceding measures. 
The bill proposes that the British Government 
shall advance the money needed to buy out the 
|landed estates, and shall allow the tenants to 
purchase them by paying annual instalments. 
In order to do this, a fund amounting to one 
hundred and sixty-five million dollars is to be 
provided from certain specified sources of national 
revenue. 
The annual instalments to be paid by the 
tenant will amount to less than the annual rents 
jhe now pays; and by paying them regularly, 
the tenant will in forty-nine years become the 
| absolute owner of the land he tills. 
If, for instance, a tenant has been paying one 
| hundred dollars a year in rent, he will now pay 
an annual instalment of eighty dollars for five 
| years, and only seventy dollars for the remaining 
forty-four years; and will own the land at the 
end of that period. 
The amounts paid in instalments will be again 
| paid out for further purchases; so that, if the 
scheme is successful, much more than one 


familiar metals appear in the form of intensely 
hot vapors. 

Within this shell, which is formed by the partial 
condensation resulting from exposure to the cold 
of outer space, just as vapor from a tea-kettle is 
condensed into clouds of steam when it passes 
out into the air, the body of the sun is believed to 
be composed of matter in a similar vaporous 
condition, but even hotter. 

It is easy to see that such a body can never be 
entirely at rest, but the disturbances that it 
undergoes, which are manifested to us by the 
appearance of spots and eruptions, become very 
intense, then gradually die away and then again 
increase in intensity in pretty regular periods, the 
time from one maximum, or point of greatest 
intensity, to another being, on the average, about 
eleven years. 

The latest maximum occurred in 1883 or 1884, 
and the latest minimum in 1889, when very few 
spots could be seen. Their rapid increase now 


should occur about 1894, may be a memorable 
one. 

Some of the spots that have lately appeared 
could be easily seen without a telescope by simply 
protecting the eye with a smoked glass. Any one 
can see the larger spots by fixing a spy-glass in 
such a way that it can be directed steadily at the 
sun while a sheet of white cardboard is placed 
at a distance of several inches behind the eye- 
piece where the image of the sun may fall upon 
it. 

If the observation can be made through an 
aperture ina darkened room the effect is greatly 
heightened. 

The question whether sun-spots exercise any 
influence upon the weather, and if so, what the 
effect is, has naturally arisen again now that the 
spots are coming back. 

It is certain that extraordinary outbursts in the 





hundred and sixty-five million dollars will 


sun produce violent magnetic disturbances upon 


indicates that the approaching maximum, which | 


| may have an education free’”—and he did it. 
William Hunt, the painter, used to say: 
“Don’t talk of what you want to do—DO IT!” 


— +o — 


A SCHOOL TRAGEDY. 


Every boy and girl in the world old enough to 
| go to school might profitably lay to heart the story 
lately told in the English newspapers of the girl 
who was driven insane by the cruel taunts of her 
| schoolmates, and fled out of the world to escape 
| them. 
| Kate Hughes was an English girl, twelve years 
of age, upon whose birth there was a stain—not 
| dishonorable to her. She was a good girl, of 
| gentle and sensitive disposition, who should have 
| been an object of respectful compassion, rather 
| than of censure or ridicule. 

The coarser-minded scholars, learning by chance 
| the secret of which she herself had been scarcely 
aware, cast upon her withering glances of scorn, 
called her by opprobrious names, askel her 
insulting questions, and practised the other means 
of torture which thoughtless and dull children are 
| 80 ingenious in using towards shy and gentle 
companions who cannot defend themselves. 

Horrible to relate, the teacher shared this mean 
and groundless antipathy toward her, and visited 
her trifling school faults with a severity that was 
marked. 

The poor child bore this misery for six weeks, 
until the torture crazed her. She had a happy 
home with kind relations, but the daily shame 
and torment that she experienced at school were 
beyond her strength to bear. 

Being sent one day into the fields to pick some 
clover for a pet rabbit, she went to the track of a 
railroad, and placing herself in the way of a0 
express train, was instantly killed. At the inquest 
it was proved that the only reason for the act was 
the reproaches and sneers daily cast upov her at 
her school. 

Upon reading this sad tale many readers will 
|condemn the school-children whose mein and 
| cruel conduct crazed the brain of this sensitive 
| child. ; 

- But there is hardly a school of fifty members ™ 





the earth, and splendid displays of the aurora | this country in which some unfortunate scholar, 
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for some personal or other peculiarity, does not 
suffer from the daily taunt, or the belittling 
nickname. This incident should enable those who 
inflict such pangs upon unoffending comrades to 
see clearly the cruelty and possible danger of such 
conduct. 





ARAGO’S DILEMMA. 


Arago, the great French scientist, 
seen with a decoration on his breast. He valued 
honors slightly. One evening Leverrier, the 
astronomer, called on him, on his way to dine with 
a minister. He expressed a wish to appear 
decorated with an order, to which he was entitled, 
having received the official notice of the honor, 
although he had not as yet the decoration itself. 

“Open that drawer,” said Arago, “and take 
whatever you want.” 

In that drawer were all the crosses and ribbons 
which kings and emperors confer. 

While Arago wished above everything to pro- 
mulgate science, and to make his researches useful, 
he did not attempt to identify himself forever 
with his discoveries by writing books. He had 
no time for writing, but contented himself with 
noting the results of his work in the record of the 
Bureau of Longitude, or announcing it verbally to 
the Academy. 

But this distinguished man dreaded nothing 
more than seeming ridiculous. He was careful of 
his dignity even with his most intimate friends. 

Eugéne de Mirecourt gives an amusing account 
in his “Portraits et Silhouettes du XIX Siécle,” of 
Arago’s mortification at having to share a room 
with his friend, M. Quetelet, director of the 
Brussels Observatory. 

They were at Louvain. When it appeared that 
the best accommodation that could be given them 
was one room with two beds, Arago seemed much 
disturbed. When they went to the room he paced 
the floor impatiently, while the Belgian astronomer 
watched him in astonishment and dared not 
prepare for bed. 

Finally Arago seemed to form a desperate 
resolution. He exclaimed, “I ought to tell you, 
my dear friend, that it is impossible for me to 
sleep unless I have on my head —” 

“What?” 

“A cotton nightcap!” 

“Faith, that is my own habit,” replied M. Que 
telet. “Many persons cover their heads so when 
they go to bed.” 

“Do you think so?” said Arago, with a sigh of 
relief. “But that is not all. When 1 sleep —” 

“Well?” 

“I snore!” 

“Ah, so do I. I make as much noise as a pipe 
organ,” returned the Belgian. 

“Oh well, then, that is different,” said Arago, 
much consoled. ‘!] et us go to bed.” 


was never 
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BLESSED RAIN. 


Ilow much is a shower of rain worth? It may 
be worth millions of dollars, if it comes in the 
right place and at the right time. 

Perhaps some of our readers do not know what 
a powerful thing a shower of rain is. We will 


“But,” objected the other, “he will now be 
unequal to bearing the weight of your laurels.” 

“A Don pony has always carried me and my 
fortunes,” was the sturdy response. 

Certain indiscretions of speech, most offensive 
to his sovereign, caused him to be dismissed from 
the active military list. An order was also brought 
him directing him to leave Moscow at once. 

‘How much time to pack up?” he inquired. 

“Four hours.” 

“Time and to spare,” exclaimed he. ‘I’ve 
packed up, and beaten Turks and Poles in less 
than that.” 

Later, when he was restored to all his honors, 
the hollowness of court flattery again awoke his 
cynicism. A parasite of the great bowed low to 
him, one day, and Suwaroff, instead of returning 
the salute, made a succession of deep reverences to 
a statue near by. 

The error was pointed out by some one who 
supposed him to be growing blind, and Suwaroff 
replied, ‘‘“Never mind! there’s no knowing what 
rank and position this statue may hold in a few 
days.” 


GLAD HE KEPT STILL. 


A correspondent of the Boston Courier says that 
in 1878 he was returning from Salt Lake City to 
Boston. In the sleeping-car two gentlemen were 
awaiting the making up of their berths, and he 
took a seat opposite and engaged one of them in 
conversation—a man, who, from his dress, seemed 
to be a returning California miner or a frontiers- 
man. He wore a blue underflannel in place of a 
white shirt, and a tie with a sailor’s knot. 


His intelligence greatly surprised me, and I soon 
concluded that I had mistaken my man. 

A little later, when I had become acquainted with 
his travelling companion, who proved to be General 
McCook, I asked him with whom I had had the 
pleasure of conversing. 

“General Sherman, of the United States Army, 
sir,” he replied. 

In due time we reached Omaha, where we were 
to make a short stay. General Sherman went at 
once to the news-stand on one side of the station, 
and said to the boy in charge in rather a peremp- 
tory tone, “Give me a sheet of letter paper.” 

I followed, and asked for the latest newspaper, 
and then, cap to the boy, inquired if he knew 
the gentleman who had preceded me. 

“No, I don’t,” said the boy; “but he owes me 
two cents for that sheet of " yer, and I’m going to 
get it, before he goes out of this station.” 

Meanwhile the General had gone to the telegraph 
office, opposite the news-stand, presumably to 
send a message to Washington. 

“Young man,” said I, “that is General Sherman.” 

“General Sherman!” and the boy looked at the 
tall man with all his eyes. ‘General Sherman!” 
he repeated. ‘Well, now, aint I glad I didn’t ask 
him for them two cents!” 

Undoubtedly he received the money after the 
General had attended to his dispatch, but I did not 
wait to see. 


“AND WHAT, AGAIN!” 


A man who has been insulted till his veins are 
ready to burst with anger, may sometimes be 
excused for expressing himself in somewhat pic- 
turesque language. A Japanese boy who works 
in a San Francisco club-house is reported by an 
exchange to have sent the following complaint to 
the officers of the club: 





suppose an inch of rain to fall on the two Dakotas. 
The amount would be suflicient to fill a tank two 
miles long, a mile wide and a mile deep. In other 
words, more than two cubic miles of water fall in 
such a shower. 

The weight of such a body of water is more than 
ten thousand million tons. 

But these figures are not nearly so interesting to 
the farmers as are those which express the money 
value of a timely shower. 
report of the Agricultural Department of the 
United States a little more than six million acres 
of land in the Dakotas were devoted to cereal 
crops. 


It is probable that the rain which came to these | 


two States about the first of June, which is believed 
to have made secure a fine yield of grain, added a 
value of not less than two dollars to the production 


of every acre under cultivation; and this means | 


not less than twelve million dollars in the whole. 

American crops this year are almost certain to 
be good, all over the country and for all classes of 
products. European crops, on the other hand, are 
equally sure to be bad. 

We congratulate the farmers most heartily upon 
their prospects. 
than one. Not only are men pinched to meet their 
expenses, although they have labored hard and 
faithfully, but they are apt, at such times, to try to 


find additional reasons, besides the unkindness of | 


Mother Earth, for the hardships they encounter. 

This is as natural as it isto breathe. But when 
the reaper moves through teeming fields, all the 
Wheels of industry move swiftly and noiselessly, 
and many of the frictions that are caused by hard 
times disappear. 


4@ 
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CYNICAL. 


__ uwaroff, the great Russian General, affected a 
‘Saucy roughness” of speech, especially when the 
pettiness of small natures awoke his contempt. 
One day, after a review of troops, the Empress 
Catherine was so pleased with the precision of 
their movement that she distributed 
broadeast among the officers. Suwaroff regarded 


the obsequious crowd in grim silence, until the | 


Empress, turning to him, inquired : 


‘And you, General, do you require nothing?” 
Well, mother,” he replied, “pay the rent of my 
lodgings!” 
“Are you much in debt, then?” 
“Three and a half rubles!” 


The grim old soldier was wont after this to | 


boast that the Czarina had paid his debts. The 
Sum total was about two dollars and a half. 

After 4 great victory over the Turks he refused 
to-share in the spoils, and persistently declined an 
Arab horse wh 
upon him. 


rth \ pony of the Don brought me here,” he said, 


‘nla pony of the Don shall take me away.” 


According to the last | 


Bad times are bad in more ways | 


rewards |; 


ich one of the generals pressed 


“To-day I went to the club to get my wages. The 
| steward, Mr. John, ordered me to leave, with many 

repetitions of abominable oaths which a man of 

some honor can’t restrain his passion from revolt 
}on such a violent shower of curse. Anger was 
| beyond my control, and involuntarily I returned 
my share of compliments, upon which he snatched 
the potato-masher and was brutal enough to give 
me two severe blows on my person, and inflicting 
quite painful injury. 

“Through all this affair I was never offensive. 
When I went there to demand the money to which 
I was entitled he unjustly enjoined me to get out. 
Thatis an unreasonable movement and cannot fail 
to hurt a man’s feelings. What! Without being 
| satisfied with that insult made my blood boil and 
|the veins burst with successive onslaught of 
| ignominious swear. 

“My returning was completely excusable, for to 
be indifferent to such an ignoble treatment denotes 
that one is a stranger to the sense of honor; and 
so he ought to have relished it with abashed sub- 
mission. And what, again! The tongue,—the coun- 
tenance was not capable enough to wreak his 
| savage fury,—and then he resorted to that final 
| step of violence as though I was a mass of clay, 

insensible to disgrace and pain.” 


ROYAL TEACHER. 


| Many stories are told of the Emperor Frederick 
of Germany, known to the people while he was 
| Crown Prince as “Unser Fritz,” which show why 
| he was so loved, almost adored by his subjects, 
| over whom his reign was so short. 


He was always kind to the poor, the sick and the 
helpless, and reading of his many deeds of charity 
| one can easily understand how, during the war of 
| 1870, the terrified French peasants so quickly 

learned to feel confidence in the commander of 
the invading army. 

One day, while he was Crown Prince, “Unser 
Fritz” was paying his accustomed visit to the 
school at Bornstect, and talking to the children, 
when a telegram was handed to the schoolmaster, 
informing him of the severe illness of his mother. 

“Go at once,” said the prince, “and leave the 
school to me!” 

Though the poor schoolmaster at first demurred, 
he was at last persuaded to hurry off, and ‘‘Unser 
Fritz” continued his instruction of the astonished 
but delighted scholars, until eleven o’clock, when 
the clergyman arrived, and relieved him from his 
duties as schoolmaster. 





HIS OFFERING. 


A Boston newspaper reports an amusing scene 
in an open horse-car. The conductor had collected 
his fares and returned to his station upon the rear 
platform, when one of the passengers left his seat 
and took another nearer the front. 





The conductor, meantime, was presumably on 
the lookout for passengers, and when his gaze 
| reverted to the car he saw, as he thought, a new 
| man in one of the forward seats. He proceeded 
at once to collect the fare, and tapped the gentle- 
man courteously on the shoulder. 
| The gentleman at once put his hand into his 
pocket and offered the conductor a coin. 

“This is a one-cent piece,” said the official. 

“Yes,” answered the passenger, “I know it. I 
paid my fare when I was in the other seat. This 
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The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, 
O., will pack and ship this thoroughly seasoned 
Oak, Cherry or Walnut Wood Mantel, with brass 
frame; nickel basket and ash screen; ash pan; 
fire brick, clay and top tile; unglazed tile facing 
and hearth; complete as shown, ready, and with 
| printed directions, for setting up, to any railroad 
| station east of the Rocky Mountains, 


Freight prepaid, for $22.00, 
| Cash with order. When ordering ask for Mantel A, and 
state style of finish desired, either peels ates, Cheney, 
| (natural or mahogany color) or Oak,(antique or natura a) 
| THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
Established 1836. _ CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Our catalogue of many styles of Wood Mantels 


will be sent free to any address on receipt of 
eight cents for postage. 
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Special Offer 


hundred 


Hammocks. 


A Summer Offer. 


Great improvements have been made in the manufacture 


Hammock. Now we offer a Close Hand-Woven 


Hammock, made to our order, that is the very embodiment 
of comfort, luxury and durability. 

This is the third season we have used this Hammock. It 
is the best Hammock in the world at the price. It is strong, 
durable and handsome. 
catch your buttons, and does not become stretched and 


Has no knots to untie. Cannot 
We have this Hammock in two sizes: 
mock No. 1. This is a closely-woven Hammock, 
ery one of its warp-threads joined to the suspension 
Has a colored border. Extreme length 10 feet, 
of eee | 53s feet, width 3 feet. Will sustain four 
sounds. Price, $1.00. Postage and packing 35 
dditional. 
mock No. 2. This is also closely-woven, made from 
i0-thread prize cotton cord. Has a colored border. 
body 6's x 3's feet, extreme length 12'; feet. Will 
eight hundred pounds. Price $1.75. Postage and 


packing 45 cents additional, or itcan be sent by express 
and charges paid by receiver. 


for Sixty Days. 


With every Hammock purchased from us during the next two months, we will include a Folding 
Hammock Fan. This Fan is made with russet leather handles, muslin body, and nickel-trimmed. The 
above combination will prove itself a useful warm-weather friend. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 








than all other Bakin 


If some grocers 
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| time I supposed you were taking up a collection.” 


“Royal.” There is n 


No Substitutes 


For Royal Baking Powder. The “Royal” 
is shown by all tests, official, scientific, and prac- 
tical, stronger, purer, and better in every way 


g Powders. Its superiority 


is privately acknowledged by other manufac- 
turers, and well known by all dealers. 


try to sell another baking 


powder in place of the “Royal,” it is because of 
the greater profit. This of itself is good evidence 
of the superiority of the “‘ Royal.” To give greater 
profit the other must be a lower cost powder, and 


be made with cheaper and 


inferior materials, and thus, though selling for the 
same, give less value to the consumer. 

LOOK with suspicion upon every attempt to palm off 
upon you any baking powder in place of the 


o substitute for the ‘‘ Royal.” 































































































































For the Companion. 


CITY LIFE FOR WORKING GIRLS. 
Finding Employment. 


Working in a Store. 





Low Wages! 


Dangers. 


When the census of 1885 was taken, the num- 
ber of girls and women employed in Boston 
as clerks, saleswomen, bundle, cash and errand 
girls was about four thousand three hundred. 
To-day these employees 
number over five thou- 
sand. Of these, probably 
about one-third are from 
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remarkable. It took me three months, though, 
to learn all that belonged to me to do.”’ | 
On the whole, this young lady impressed the | 
writer as being exceptionally happy in what is 
always a trying and too often an ill-paid form | 
of employment. Her pride both in the stock | 
~arried in her department, and in the fine class of | 
customers it attracted, as well as her thorough | 
identification with her employers’ interests, were 
all pleasant to note. The life of the saleswoman 
perhaps appeared at its best in her testimony. 


Three Months Finding a Situation. 


A lady a few years older, employed in another 
of Boston’s great stores, when asked how she 
obtained her situation, said : 

«I went from store to store and asked for em- 
ployment. I had no experience and no ‘influence.’ 
My parents had then just moved to Boston, so I 
was living at home. LIapplied at a great many 
places, large and small, and for at least three 
months received no definite encouragement. 

“At the end of this time I made one more call 












fourteen to nineteen years 
old; about one-half from 
twenty to twenty-nine. A 
large proportion of them 
have come from country 
homes, and are living 
in lodging-houses, and 


taking their meals in 
restaurants. 
For the purpose of 


showing country girls, 
and their fathers and 
mothers, some of the 
difficulties in the way of 
obtaining employment in 
a city store, and having 
found it, what a girl’s 
duties are, and the con- 
ditions under which she 
must live, the writer has 
carefully looked into this 
phase of city life. 

Many interviews have been had with represent- 
ative girls employed in most of the subdivisions 
of store labor allotted to young women. 





Seeking Employment. 


One of the first of these was a highly intelli- 
gent young woman of a little over twenty years 
of age who, without business experience of any 
sort, had two years before left a distant fishing 
town to find employment in Boston. 

“IT came alone,” she said, ‘‘but my friends at 
home had given me the address of a woman who 
keeps a respectable lodging-house. To her I went 
as soon as I reached Boston, and then started out 
to find employment.” 

“Had you heard of any vacancy which you 
thought you could fill?” 

“No.” 

“Then you had letters of introduction, I sup- 
pose, from persons of influence ?”’ 

“No, sir, I simply came to Boston as I say, and 
took my chances at finding something todo. The 
first place I went to was one of the great stores. 

“I happened to be ac- 
quainted with a sales girl 
in that store, and went 
directly to her counter, 
and asked her to direct me 
to the man who hired the 
help. She referred me to 
the superintendent.” 

“Was there a sign up 
asking for help ?”’ 

“No; but 1 thought I 
was more likely to find a 
situation in that store than 
in a smaller one, sol went 
to the superintendent and 
asked him if he had a 
place for me as a sales- { 
woman. 

‘He looked at me criti- 
cally, and then asked if I 
had had any business 
experience in that line. 

“T told him none what- 
ever. 

“Then he asked for 
references, and I gave him 
some from home; I had 
no other. 

«*¢Come in next Monday 
morning at eight,’ he said, 
‘and try what you can do.’ 

“Promptly at eight 
o'clock I was at the store 
on the day name The 
floor-walker showed me 


Giving h 


























Asking for Employment. 


on the superintendent of a great dry goods store; 
I was completely disheartened, and told him so. 

‘He replied, ‘Don’t be discouraged; you must 
pound and pound and pound.’ ” 

“And you kept on ‘pounding’ ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, a little longer; and then this super- 
intendent gave me a place in this very store. 
I have been here seven years.” 

Of the remaining workers examined, most 
obtained their places through the help of inter- 
ested friends in or out of the stores; some in 
answer to advertisements. 


Life in the Stores. 


Before we pass to the statements with regard to 
wages given to girls in stores, it may be profitable 
to learn something of the features of store-life as 
given in the testimony of the young workers. 
| Here is a typical conversation : 

‘*You are a sales girl in one of the great stores ?”” 
“Yes, sir.”” 

| **Will you tell me at what time you must be 
| at the store in the morning ?” 


“At eight o’clock.”’ 





“What if you are not 


on hand then ? 
‘We are fined if we are 


+ 


* a second late after the 
time-bell strikes.”’ 
| ‘**How are you timed ?” 
ts ‘*Why, in this way : All 
the workers pass into the 
building by a certain en- 
trance that leads to the 
| cloak-room, where we 
| must hang up our things 
| before we go to work. At 
the passageway by which 
we enter the store as we 
come back from the cloak- 
room, is the time-keeper, 
who takes our number as 
we passin. Every worker 
is numbered, and knows 
her number.”’ 
“You call your number, 





checks it off ?”’ 


keeping this account.” 
‘*Well, what system is 

followed in fining ?’’ 

er Number. some stores 

you twenty - five 


to a counter where children’s books were sold, | anyway,and more I suppose according to the time 


and | began my work.” 


you lose. 


‘*Weren't you surprisingly fortunate in finding | than ten cents, unless you lose more than an hour; 


employment with so little delay, and at the first 


store you happened to visit ?”’ 


“Yes, my experience was unusual, perhaps 
’ | 


In others they won’t dock you more 


then you'll perhaps lose pay for a quarter of a 
day or a half, according to circumstances. Or | 
j again, in some places they just reprimand you, | $6.00 a week. 


and after you have been spoken to a certain 
number of times, you are discharged.” 

“Now after a sales girl gets in the store, what 
follows ?”” 

“Why, she uncovers the goods that were left 
covered the night before,—sometimes the ‘cash 
girls’ help, and sometimes they don’t,—and then, 
asa general thing, she dusts off her part of the 
stock.”’ 

“Her part of the stock ? 

“Why, it’s this way: The great stores, you 
know, are divided up into departments, such as 
the linen department, or the cloak department. 
Each department is under the charge of a head, 
who is quite often a young woman. A depart- 
ment may have a good many sales girls in it, and 
each girl keeps to a certain part of the counter, 
and sells from and looks after a certain definite 
portion of the stock.” 

“Well?” 

“The customers begin to come in soon after 
uncovering the goods—sometimes before. Every 
sales girl has a book in which she enters her sales 
as she makes them.”’ 

‘The head of the counter has general charge 
of the counter, and looks to the conduct of her 
associates. She has a responsible place. I 
wouldn’t like it; there’s too much care about it.”’ 

“The head of a department, I suppose, has 
similar duties, only more extensive ?”” 

“I think so; yes, sir.”” 

“You say the stores mostly open at 8 A. M.— 
when do they close ?”” 

‘Well, from the middle of September to Jan- 
uary lst, at 5.45 P.M. to 6 P.M., sometimes later 
during the holiday ‘rush.’ From January lst to 
September 15th, some stores close at 5 P.M. 
Most, I think, at 5.45 P.M. or 6 P.M., and on 
Saturdays, in summer, from about June 15th to 
September 15th at 1 P. M. o’clock.”’ 

‘*How about vacations ?”’ 

‘Some stores don’t give any, though in such 
stores, if you want to take a vacation and are 
willing to pay for it, you often can do so. Others 
give a week’s vacation. I know of one firm that 
gives all the help a two weeks’ vacation, and pays 











to get $10.00 weekly, though many work for less. 
General office work in the lower grades will 
bring perhaps $4.00 to $6.00 a week. 

A girl of from sixteen to eighteen years of age, 
and wholly without business experience, who 
enters an average store as a sales girl, should not 
expect to get over $3.50 or $4.00 a week the first 
year. If a dollar a week is added each year, for 
three years thereafter, her pay remaining nearly 
stationary afterward, she will do better, we 
judge, than do the great majority of sales girls. 

An exceptionally competent worker may some- 
times, after three to four years of faithful service, 
|at some stores obtain $8.00 a week. Heads of 
counters are said sometimes to receive this sum, 
and sometimes $9.00 weekly. 

Yet too much hope should not be built upon 
these latter figures. The writer knows an 
American girl of about twenty, of very pleasing 
appearance and address, who after seven years of 
faithful service begun as a cash girl, fills to-day in 
one of Boston’s large stores the place of head of a 
counter ; she instructs new help, and is practically 
the buyer for her section of a department; and is 
paid just $5.50 a week, with little hope of an in- 
crease. Her case, undoubtedly, has many parallels. 

In some and probably in all of the stores, 
$10.00 is considered very good average weekly 
pay for heads of departments, if they are women. 

Girls in departments like the millinery and suit 
divisions—requiring workers of especial taste and 
judgment—receive better pay than most other 
employees. A thoroughly competent saleswoman 
in the suit department may, after years of service, 
earn $10.00 to $11.00 a week. A head of depart- 
ment in millinery and suits sometimes earns 
$12.00, and in exceptional instances $15.00 weekly. 

We hear of a woman who, having served a 
great dry goods house twenty-five years, now acts 
as buyer for her department at a salary of $25.00 
a week; her case appears to stand almost alone. 

It is probably not unjust to say that the vast 
majority of sales girls in any line, after three and 
perhaps four years of service, fall short of earn- 
ing $6.50 weekly. Seven years ago, the average 





for it in advance, too. I have not heard of any 
other firm being so generous.” 
**And holidays ?”’ 
“They are generally given. 
store that deducts holidays from the weekly pay 
of the girls—except for Christmas. I think, 


I know one great 


; Weekly earnings of saleswomen for all terms of 
service was $5.75. 
How the Girls Live. 


After considering the wages paid, let us see 
whether the girls are able to live comfortably on 


though, that the firms generally give them half the salaries they receive. 


the holidays, and pay for the day as they do for 


other days.” 


A well-furnished room in a respectable neigh- 
| borhood, large enough to accommodate two per- 


The statements here given were confirmed by | sons, will cost if in the second or third stories, 


further inquiry. 


Wages Paid the Girls. 


including furnace-heat, gas and the use of an 
adjoining bath-room, $4.00 to $5.50 a week. 
To this 50 cents will probably be added if two 


Having given one or two glimpses of the inner persons occupy it. 


life of the great stores, we turn to the considera- 
tion of the wages paid the girls. ‘The usual 
wages of an errand, or so-called “cash”’ girl of | weekly. The 


The Restaurant. 


fourteen years or upward, appears to be fron 


and the time-keeper | $2.00 to $2.25 a week. 
| Bundle and stock girls—ordinarily from fifteen 
“Yes, or else we drop|to sixteen years of age—receive from $2.50 to 


| 


what is called a time-card | $3.00 weekly. A head bundle girl or very capable 
in a box. Different stores | stock girl can sometimes earn $3.50 or, in excep- 
have different ways of | tional cases, perhaps $4.00 a week. 


| One young woman of the writer’s acquaintance 


who began work as an errand and stock girl 
| when fourteen, and became a sales girl when 
“Different systems. In | about sixteen years of age, continued to sell for 
they'll fine | two years later upon stock girl wages. 
cents | 


cents a week was added to her pay. She is now 
at eighteen, a faithful sales girl at $4.00 a weel 
with no assured hope of an increase. 
probable that similar cases are numerous. 


Then, in 
answer to repeated solicitation the sum of fifty 


It seems 


The girl cashiers commonly get from $4.00 to 


A very much smaller room, accommodating 
two occupants, will cost from $3.00 to $3.50 
“side room’’—a common feature 

of the Boston lodging- 
house, and often not 









larger than a rather 

ten Coffee} roomy closet—has no 
s ° 

3c register, grate or 


—- : stove, but derives 


' 
| 2 = ql 
} | Tana DINNER 2° 


whatever heat it 
receives from the 
general heat of the 


house, or as_ the 
phrase invariably 
goes, ‘*from the hall.” 
It is meagrely fur- 
nished. Such a room 
for one person—and 
only one could with 
any comfort occupy 
it—usually costs, with 
light and water priv- 
leges, $2.00 to $2.50 a 
week. 

Very small rooms 
of the sort can occa- 
sionally be had for 
$1.50 to $1.75. 

In some cases the 
lodger is expected to 
care herself, in part at 
least, for the proper 
order of her room. 
Some lodging-houses 
offer to guests the 
use of a small parlor 
or reception room. 
Others, perhaps most, 
are forced to utilize 
1 all their available space for lodgings. In such 
cases the lodger has, of course, no place for 
receiving visitors but her own apartment. 

The associations of some of the low-priced 
lodging-houses are all that could be wished. We 
cannot say as much for others. Care is nowhere 
more necessary than in the selection of lodgings. 
" The cost of board at respectable restaurants 
that rely on the support of persons of limited 
means, will be $3.00 per week of twenty-one 
meals. 

To meet in part, at least, the call for some place 
where young women working on very small pay 
+; may live under good, wholesome influences. the 
« | Young Women’s Christian Association of Boston 
was formed. 

In the building supervised by this Association, 
young women may board for three dollars and 
| twenty-five cents weekly, receiving for this sum 
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beside meals, a pleasant room with light and heat, 
the privilege of a reasonable amount of washing 
and the use of the Association's library and its 
pleasant reception room. 

The Association is ever ready to assist with 
kindly advice all who come to it, and the writer 
knows of no better suggestion to offer to the 
young woman venturing alone and _ friendless 
into city life than this: that she go first to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. | 


Starved Lives. 


We will suppose that a girl earning a salary of 
six dollars a week—subject to deduction through 
occasional ‘‘docking”’’ from absences enforced by 
illness or fatigue—hires a ‘side room" for two 
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perhaps better, on the average, than it can be in | We now come to the molding-boards. Cut two, | laid on. Make a soft cushion to sit on and a 


the larger ones. Much depends as to this on 
particular circumstances. 

While it is true that to secure any sort of a 
situation the average girl applicant must ‘pound 
and pound and pound,” it is also certain that 


as shown in Fig. 6. They should be one inch thick 
and twenty-four inches wide at the widest part. 


| 


Fig. 5. 


comfortable rest to place behind your back. 
Be sure that all parts of the work are fastened 
securely. 
When you are stretching the 
gunwales from bow to. stern 








around the molding-boards, bind 





after a situation is secured, any advance whatever 
in salary is very slow, commonly very small, and 
obtained as a rule only upon urgent request, 
many times repeated. The would-be 


The spaces A, A, A are cut to receive the gun- 
wales and the top strip. B is cut to receive the 


store- | keel-board; and the notches C, C are for the side 


them tightly at the ends with 

strong cord, in addition to nails and glue. 
The lumber needed will cost three or four dollars. 
The canvas, which should be eight-ounce on top 
























dollars a week, and takes her meals at one of the 
cheap restaurants at three dollars a week. The 
reader can figure out how much will be left her 
sation is made, or from men of influence well 
known to the stores at large. 

Failing of this, let her not attempt as a stranger 


i iia 





erly chosen; and then let her have money enough 
laid aside to support herself until she finds a 
situation. She may be forced to wait long for it. 

New help is commonly taken on during the last 
two weeks of December to care for the holiday 
“rush.’’ The chance for a place is better, per- 
haps, at this season than at any other, though the 


the new help is discharged. 


holidays. 

We must urge upon every girl who feels im- 
pelled to try her chances in city store-work, to 
weigh carefully the serious character of such 
an_experience, and to inquire with due diligence 
whether she cannot do as well or better at home. 

If at last—with the approval of her own care- 





Attic 


Bedroom. 


for such necessities as washing and dress, to say | best friends—she seeks any of 
nothing of occasional recreation or inevitable | work, she may be assured that only slow-coming, 
doctor's bills. | meagre success at the most will be the result. 
When we remember that the majority of sales FLETCHER Oscoop. 
girls (not to mention the workers in the “‘primary 
grades’ of store life) can only earn—at least 
during their first and second vear in an average 
store—a weekly sum of hardly five dollars, we 
shall see that unless these girls restrict their food | HOW TO BUILD A CANOE. 
to mere bread and water, at a cost of ten or| . . 
twelve cents a day, they simply cannot live, in| A practical answer to the question, “How can I 
. : | get a canoe?’”? may be welcome to boys who are 
Boston, upon their salaries. | 
The salary of the store girl then must be 
eked out by the help of parents, guardians, or 
interested relatives or friends. Heaven help the 
young woman whose only support is what she 


te 


| For the Companion. 


coming summer, and are in uncertainty concerning 
the most essential detail of the whole matter. 


There is a great difference in price between a 


canoe made by a regular manufacturer and a 
an earn as an average Boston sales girl! Here | home-made boat of the same kind. In other 


respects, the difference is often very small. 

It is pleasant to own one of those polished, 
varnished, brass-rigged craft, if one can afford to 
buy one. But one may have as much enjoyment 
in a less pretentious canoe; and if one has built 
it with one’s own hands, its value to him is 
increased tenfold. 

The directions which I shall give can be followed 
readily by a boy who has any mechanical knack, 
and the cost will be slight. Any “fancy work” 
desired may be added. My instructions will be 
with a view to simplicity, durability and economy. 

The first step is to make the bow and stern- 
posts. Procure two blocks of ash or oak, one and 
one-half inches thick and sixteen inches square. 
Draw the design as shown in Fig. 1—the dotted 
lines in each figure merely show the original shape 
of the blocks—and saw it out. 


the door is opened to dangerous temptation. 

It is said that the moral tone of the stores as a 
whole islow. A voung Boston sales girl, shocked 
by a recent experience, is quoted by her motherly 
confidante as declaring a short time ago that ‘‘One | 
can't be a good girl and stay in a store.”’ 

This is not true. The lives of many noble girls 

our stores confute it. Yet enough truth 
remains in the charge, to cause solicitude and 
care on the part of the true friends of girls who 
contemplate entering upon city work, and encoun- 
tering the dangers of city life. 

The writer has no data whatever for asserting 
that young women retain their places under 
conditions that no self-respecting girl would 
accept. That responsible persons in stores some- 
times connive at evil ways to enable poorly paid 
help to dress in a becoming manner, has been 
repeatedly affirmed. We have no reason to 
Suppose that this is true. But we do certainly 
know that store life, of itself, necessitates no 
Stronger moral temptation to girls than is found 
in the world of work at large. The danger lies 
in the meagre wages, and the starved, lonely 
lives, that many poor country girls, who come as 
strangers to our city, must encounter. 


in 
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Is Life in the Store a Hard One? Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


The first part, A, is merely shaved off to a 
moderately sharp edge all the way from top to 
bottom. The space B must be grooved out to the 
depth of one-eighth of an inch, to make a place 
upon which to tack the canvas; and the space C 
must be just as much deeper than B as the thick- 
ness of the strips which are to be tacked on. A 
uniformity of surface is thus preserved. 

The width of the bow-posts should be four inches 
at the top and three at the bottom. 

The stern-post (Fig. 2) is practically the same. 
The outer end, A, is shaved off to an edge. The 
spaces B and C are dug out precisely as in the 
bow-post. The width of the stern-post should be 
six inches. 

The spaces X at the top of the bow and stern- 
posts are cut out on each side to receive the gun- 
wales; and the spaces X at the bottom are to 
receive the extremities of the keel-board. 

Fig. 3 is the upper surface view of the 
bow-post, showing how it is shaved off toa 


The reader will probably inquire whether the 
life of a girl in a store is a hard one. The 
average pay is unquestionably too small, but the 
Work itself does not seem to be more exacting 
than good work requires anywhere. Average 
Store life does not compare in the severity of its 
requirements with the average life of a coat-shop 
under the contract system. 

Repeated visits to the stores, great and small, 
and extended conversations with workers, to- 
gether with the very considerable commercial 
experience of the writer, do not justify him in 
asserting—leaving out the meagreness of wages— 
that any very grave abuses exist in the business 
management of Boston stores as a whole. 

Except in a few cases the sales girl of to-day is 
allowed to sit down when she is not busy. Most 


Stores five regular holidays, and many of them 
five vacations. 


fully formed judgment, and the consent of her | 
our cities for | 


| perhaps planning a cruise to take place during the | 


As to the advants disad to _—— } Y point, and showing the cuts made for the 
as to The advantage or disadvantage of entering a i » atern. ia nearivy P 
a small store rather th ing ae gunwales. The stern post is nearly the same. | 
ather than a large one, it is to be said . The keel-board (Fig. 4) should be one and 
that the Fig. 3. ~'o 


working hours of most small stores are 


one-quarter inches thick, fourteen feet long, 
fenerall. a 
seneraily longer than in the large stores, and the 


to enter city life until her lodging-place is prop- | 


dull season immediately follows when most of | 


the cockpit, they must be placed not in a central | 
position, but slightly forward, so that the back of 


the cockpit, where the paddler sits in propelling 
the boat, will be in the very centre of the canoe. 

The gunwales should be one and one-eighth 
inches square, except at the ends, where they will 
taper off; and when these are fastened in place, 
from bow-post to stern-post on each side, fitting, 
of course, into the notches cut in the molding- 
boards to receive them, a crude outline of the 
canoe will appear. 

Extend two heavy strips along the very centre 
of the deck, from the molding-boards each way 
to bow and stern-posts. This forms a slight ridge 


Retention in place | and makes the boat shed the rain. 
is surest when a situation is obtained in the | 
spring or fall rather than during the crush of the | @ppears; A, A, A are the gunwales, B the keel 


Fig. 7 is a surface view of the canoe, as it now 


board, D, D the bow and stern-posts. The dotted 


lines mark the deck strips. 





The framework of strips, which should be one- 
third of an inch thick, can now be stretched on 
both sides of the canoe, running from bow-post to 
stern-post, two or three inches apart. 

The material used up to this point should be 
white pine orash. The ribs, which must now be 
firmly riveted with clinch nails to the strips, 
running from gunwale to gunwale, one foot apart, 








should be, if possible, of swamp willow. Soak 
them previously for forty-eight hours and peel off 
all the bark. Put them on 
while wet, so that they will 
dry in position. Barrel 
hoops will serve almost 
as well. 

Fig. 8 shows the con- 
struction of the cockpit; it 
is a bird’s-eye view of the 








[o} 0} 
upper deck. A, Aarethe ‘| [TT “ 
gunwales; B, B are the . 


molding-boards; C, C are 
two strips, one and one- 
half inches square, which 
are fastened across the 
molding-boards to form a 



































frame for the combing. | 
D, D are two blocks which 
serve as braces and add Fig. 8. 


strength to the framework. H, H are the strips 
running fore and aft to ridge the deck. 

The combing should come to a point, so that any 
water which breaks over the deck may be shed 
and thrown to one side. E, E and G, G are the 
strips which shape the combing. They should be 
sawn from blocks and placed in position as shown 
in the sketch. 

Now, before the combing is put in place, the 
most important and difficult work of all must be 
done—namely, the stretching on of the canvas. 
Get three lengths of canvas, each piece the length 
of the canoe. Place two of them parallel, and sew 
them together firmly. 

Turn the canoe keel upward, and tack the seam 
of the canvas firmly along the keel-board. Be 
sure that the seam takes up the exact centre, for 
the keel must be fastened directly over the seam 
to prevent leakage. 

There is only one way to stretch on the canvas. 
Startin the centre of the canoe; fasten and stretch 
from keel-board to gunwale, and work both ways, 
toward the bow and toward the stern. Fasten the 
canvas to the spaces cut to receive it in the bow 
and stern-posts. . 

The deck covering is put on much more easily. 
Fasten to the gunwale all around. Then cut out 

the space for the cockpit, and tack 
the edges tightly over the framework. 
The cockpit will appear thus: 

The combing should be of ash, 
and one-quarter of an inch by three 
inches. Soak it so that it will bend, 
and then fasten tightly around the 
cockpit, so that it will project two 
inches above the deck. 

If hatches are wanted, they can be 

7 made easily by cutting square blocks 

Fig. 9. fore and aft through the centre of 

the deck, fitting in a framework, and making 
covers to fit tightly. 

New put on a two-inch keel with good screws, 
tack narrow strips, “ovaled,’’ on the outer side, | 
over the canvas seams on the gunwales, and 
put copper sheeting on the bow and stern-posts, 
extending from the gunwale to kee}, and covering 





and eight inches across at the widest part. Of the rough edges of 
duties more miscellaneous. course it will taper at each end to one and one-half | the canvas. Apply 9 ——">="=—"——___ 
: Many small stores are, however, less exacting a_i over all a 2 
In their requirements, and the relations between “— = — mixed bie: bees, — ) 
Proprietors and employees are more cordial and — ee = 


Fig. 4. 
inches, and will fit exactly into the spaces cut to 
receive it in the bow and stern-posts. Fig. 5 shows 

| the keel in position. 


Sympathetic than it is possible for them to be in 
Seat establishments. 


The Prospect of advancement in small stores is 





oil and yel. 
low ochre. This filly 
up the pores of the canvas, and prepares the way 


Fig. 10. 


| for the paint. One coat of paint will do, if well 








: , : strips. Do not put the and twelve- *e » sides, may cost ¢ ar 
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Should Do. boards upright on the canoe that will equal in speed any built. 
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Fig. 11. 

I have seen very many excellent canoes which 
were built on this plan. If directions are followed 
closely, the result must be satisfactory; and 1 hope 
that this little paper may lead to many a pleasant 
cruise during the coming summer. 


| WILLIAM MURRAY GRAYDON. 
AS 
For the Companion. 


TOO BIG. 


Fourteen years old, and already taller than her 
mother! 

She feels, as she sits side-saddle fashion on the 
piazza railing and gazes piteously at the hem ofa 
dress, new this spring, which has just had to be let 
down half an inch, that life is 
hardly worth living. She wishes 
she were four-or forty years old 
instead of fourteen. 


: = a If she were four she could play 
ae il is | a all the time, and scramble about 
ii —" anywhere. Then, when she ran, 

Fig. 7. and tumbled, and shouted, and 


got bumps, and bounced, and sat 
on the ground to play games, and got her clothes 
dirty and her hair tousled, people would only 
laugh and say, ‘‘How healthy and happy the little 
darling is! What a pleasure to see her so strong 
and active!” 

If she were forty, she could not do any of these 
things, of course; but then she supposes that in 
that case she would not want to. 

Sut she is fourteen, looks sixteen, and feels—she 
tells herself desperately—not a week older than 
ten. 

She is an out-of-doors girl and wants to race 
and romp in the open air. She could have such a 
good time this summer, if only people wouldn’t 
keep interfering with her. 
let her alone. 

“My dear! You really must not climb up Mrs. 
Jones’s wood-shed roof again, nor run along the 
back fences whooping like an Indian. 
too old for such things.” 

And it is of no use, she reflects sadly, to explain” 
that you have to do those things when you play 
Barbaree. They only say, “Then you mustn’t play 
Barbaree; you must find some quieter game;” and 
they come back again to that terrible phrase, “too 
old.” 

“Too old!” She kicks a stray stick viciously 
across the piazza. ‘‘Too big,” they mean. Nobody 
objects to letting her friends Polly and Patty play 
Barbaree, and they are only a few months younger 
than she is. 

But Polly and Patty are short, and that makes 
all the difference. People think that they are little 
girls, and that she is a young lady. 

She is not a young lady! She is still a little 
girl,—little, little, little, no matter how tall she is,— 
just a little girl and not a young lady at all; nor 
even a miss. 

llow dreadful it is to be called “Miss Edith!” 
But people are beginning to do it, and really she 
can’t wonder, with such long dresses as she has to 
wear now. 

They will want to make her do her hair up next! 
She will not submit to that, however; she will cut 
it off first. She made up her mind long ago to 
wear it hanging in a braid until she is nineteen 
and graduates, and she means to stick to her 
resolution, although she knows it will be very 
difficult to do so. 

Dresses reaching to the tops of her boots, and an 
outside jacket of a “lady’s size,” and much too 
grown-up and stylish in consequence! It is simply 
cruel! 

If only they would let her dress like the othef 
girls it would be all right, she knows. Of course 
she would look gawky, but she wouldn’t mind 
that; she wouldn’t care if she was as ugly as a 
bean-pole with a pumpkin on top, as her brother 
says she would be. 

She wants to climb wood-sheds and apple-trees 
for years to come, and be called plain Edith, and 
play with the boys as if she were one of them, and 
go up into the haymow to talk secrets with her 
intimate friends. 

She wants to “stump” the others to walk on the 
beams of the barn, and swing, and paddle about 
the pond in a leaky old punt, and run races, and 
whistle, and sit on fence-posts, and hunt birds’ 
nests, and fish off the bridge, and never, never, 
never have to think about clothes or elegant 
behavior. 

Just then her mother calls, and she flounces her 
five feet four of vigorous young womanhood 
resentfully into the house, where the little-girl 
heart within it is greatly cheered and comforted 
by a piece of spicy gingerbread hot from the oven, 
and a refreshing glass of cold milk. 

After this efficient form of consolation she does 
not find it difficult to forget her sorrows, curled up 
among a pile of cushions in a corner, following 
the fortunes of Mr. Phineas Fogg in that fasci- 
nating romance, “Around the World in Eighty 

| Days.” 


But they can’t seem to 


You are 
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BODILY CHANGES. 
Very carefully compare your height in the morning 


and in the evening for several days. 
difference. 

Compare—for several days—your weight before break- 
fast with your weight just before retiring. Explain. 

About what weight of food and drink do you add to 
your body daily ? 

Why do you not gain an equal weight? 

Does a change of your work change the above results ? 


Explain any 





For the Companion. 


A TENDER HEART. 


I met an old and withered man, 
With beard as white as snow ; 

Adown his cheeks the tear-drops ran, 
Feeble his step and slow. 

So thin his face, so starved his mien, 
I offered him a crust ; 

Never such famine had I seen 
As made his cheeks like dust. 


“I beg you eat a bit of this,” 
I said in pleading tones. 

“So small a piece I shall not miss, 
And you are naught but bones.” 

“I cannot taste,” he said, “of bread 
That has been raised with leaven, 
Since they cut off Queen Mary’s head 

In Fifteen eighty-seven.” 


“At least,” I wae. “an oyster take, 
’Twill easily digest ; 

Of this a frugal meal to make 
Surely were for the best.” 

“To offer oysters is in vain ; 
I cannot eat them more, 

Through griet that Czesar should be slain 
In B. C. Forty-four.” 


“Old man,” I cried, “at least be moved 
A cup of tea to taste. 

Often its virtues have been proved 
When strength has run to waste.” 

“No more I comfort take,” he saith, 
“In mild, inspiring tea, 

Since I was told Elizabeth 
Died Sixteen hundred three.” 


I heaved a sigh, I wiped a tear, 
I took him by the hand. 

“You need some wine,” I urged, in fear 
That he was quite unmanned. 

“You do not know, alas!” moaned he, 
“I cannot taste of wine 

For Catherine de’ Medici 
Died Fifteen eighty-nine.” 


Desperate I tried one viand else. 
“There is ice-cream,” I said ; 

“It nourishes as well as melts, 
And cannot harm the dead.” 

“T cannot eat ice-cream,” he sighed, 
“For in my throat it sticks 

Since I have learned Columbus died 
In Fifteen hundred six.” 


“My heart so tender is,” he said, 
“he quivers through and through 

To think Mohammed should be dead 
Six hundred thirty-two. 

Then Shakespeare died Sixteen sixteen ; 
Meecenas Eight B. C. ; 

And since these figures I have seen, 
What's eating now to me?” 


I left him then and went my way, 
Weeping and moaning much, 
It really did no good to stay, 
Though he my heart did touch. 
But as I munch my buttered toast 
Or eat cold mutton stew, 
His image haunts me like a ghost 
Making his sad ado! 
ARLO BATES. 


——_ —-—+oe—__—_———_ 
For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE THINGS. 





“And yet the strength and beauty of the whole 

building depends on my attention to the details,” 
George said. ‘Until the house is finished 1| 
oversee everything. That which seems to us the | 
most petty may be one of the most important 
parts of the building.’”” He was silent for a 
moment, and then said, earnestly : 
“Do you not think, John, that the great Archi- 
tect who plans a human life knows and cares for 
each incident in it, however small? Why not 
carry your little needs as well as your great 
troubles to Him? His wisdom planned the foot 
of a fly as well as the courses of the sun. I 
cannot believe that He will fail you, no matter 
how petty the anxiety for which you ask His 
help.” 

As the farmer went back to his home that day, 
he had a new view of the fatherhood of God, and 
felt in his heart a great security and peace. He 
would carry all his troubles, small and great, 
to the one Helper, and leave them there. Had he 
not been bidden to receive the kingdom of heaven 
as a little child? And would not a child carry 
all its pains and longings and hopes to its Father ? 





—4@>—_—__—_ 
MARIE ANTOINETTE AND MOZART. 


Among the many incidents recorded in the 
various memoirs of Marie Antoinette, one which 
seems to be eminently characteristic of the sim- 
plicity and ingenuousness of her nature, and which 
has also the additional interest of being connected 
with her early childhood, is especially pathetic. It 
will be remembered that Mozart, when he was a 
child, made a visit to the Austrian Court, and 
played before the Empress Maria Theresa. So 
favorably impressed was the great Queen, both 
with his ability as a musician, and his attractive- 
ness as a child, that she personally invited him to 
prolong his stay at the court. 


Her daughter Caroline, who afterward became 
the accomplished and beautiful Queen of Naples, 
possessed most excellent musical talent; and she 
and the boy musician were mutually delighted in 
their performances on the piano. 

Marie Antoinette, younger than her sister Caro- 
line, was of course present at all these musical 
recreations, although she took no part in them. 
But her beauty and vivacity captivated the boy 
musician. 

With the enthusiasm and confidence of child- 
hood, the two soon grew into each other’s esteem, 
and after a few days’ acquaintance became firm 
friends. Marie Antoinette insisted that Mozart 
should see all the interesting sights of court life, 
and he in turn was anxious that she should become 
acquainted with all the details of his travels and 
musical career. 

Thus, many days were passed, when, upon the 
morning which was to terminate his visit at the 
Austrian Court, Mozart suddenly turned to his 
little friend and said, “When lam a grown man, 
Marie Antoinette, I intend to come back here and 
marry he 

The little representative of one of the oldest 
houses of royalty im Europe drew herself up with 
great dignity, and replied, ‘Are you a King? 1 
cannot marry you. I am _a Princess, and when I 
marry, I must marry a King, and when I leave 
Mamma’s Court, I shall go to the court of a King.” 

They never met again, but as years passed, 
Mozart continued to grow into popular favor. His 
melodies, so well-known for their sweetness and 
simplicity, became the delight of the musical 
ak. Marie Antoinette, then Queen of France, 
was greatly interested in his growing success and 
reputation. 

———++or>—__—_ 


PANAMA HATS. 


Panama hats are so named from the circum- 








John Jefferson came to the city to visit his 
brother George. The brothers were middle-aged 
men, and though they met but seldom, were 
singularly fond of each other. 

“Yes,’’ said the farmer, as they walked down 
the street together, ‘‘my sons Tom and Hugh 
are, as you know, honorable and religious men. 
So far God has been good to me. I prayed for 
their conversion from the day of their birth, and 
I think He heard me.”’ . 

“He has promised to hear prayer,”’ said his 
brother, gently. ‘But what is it, then, that 
troubles you ?”’ 

“Nothing about which I can pray with con- 
fidence; for somehow I cannot carry trifles to 
God. My boy, Tom, is in a business for which 
he is not fitted. He is unsuccessful and discon- 
tented. He would make his way in trade, but no 
chance opens. Hugh has married a woman of 
peculiar temper. She is irritable, and complains 
incessantly. His home is wretched. Of course 
these things give me anxiety. But what can I 
do? There is no place to turn for help.’ 

They had reached the door of his brother’s 
office. ‘Come in,’’ he said, ‘‘and wait awhile. I 
must attend to some business, and then we will 
talk of this matter.’’ 

George was an architect. He had just designed 
a large and beautiful dwelling, and in a few 
moments he laid the sketch of it before his 
brother, who admired the stately front and 
delicate, refined decorations. ‘It is fit for a 
prince to live in!’ he said. 
must be to form a conception of such a beautiful 
building, and then make it real !’’ 

George’s assistants were busy with drawing 
up the specifications for the house, to be given to 
the builders. They appealed to him at every 
point. 

“Of what size shall this waste-pipe be, sir?” 
queried one. 

‘‘What will be the dimensions of the pantry 
sink, sir ?’’ said another. 


stance of their being shipped from the port of 
| Panama. They are manufactured in Ecuador and 
the neighboring states. The material used is the 
fibre of the leaf of the screw pine, which is 
related to the palms. It grows only on the slopes 
of the Andes. The tree is described as having no 
trunk. The leaves are on slender stems that spring 
from the ground. They are about two feet long, 
| fan-shaped, and four-parted. Each of the seg- 
ments is ten-cleft, so that when the leaf is folded, 
as in the bud, there are eighty layers. 


The fibre of these leaves is finely plaited, and 
each hat consists of a single piece of work. The 
— of the hats is a slow and tiresome process. 

Joarse hats may be finished in two or three days, 
but the fine ones take as many months. The work 
is begun at the crown and finished at the brim. 
The hat is made on a block, which is placed on the 
knees, and has to be constantly pressed with the 
breast. 

About two hundred thousand dozens of these 
hats are made every year. The price varies 
according to the firmness of the material and the 
— of the work. They are valued at from 

ve to one hundred dollars. 

Panama hats are much prized for wear in the 
tropics, because of their lightness and flexibility. 
They may be rolled up and put into the pocket 
without injury. In the rainy season they are apt 
to get black, but by washing them with soap and 
water, treating them with lime juice, or any similar 
acid, and exposing them to the sun, their whiteness 
is easily restored. 

In Australia there is manufactured a hat which 
is said to resemble the Panama hat very closely. 


worn out, and must give her puppies their supper. 
The master insisted that she must go. 

The sun was setting, and there was no time to | 
lose. Flora was called, and told to hunt for lost | 
sheep, while her master pointed to the great forest, 
through the edge of which they had just passed. 
She raised her head, but seemed very loath to 
leave her babies. The master called sharply to 
her. She rose, looked tired and low-spirited, and | 
with head and tail down, trotted wearily off toward | 
the forest. } 
“That is too bad,” said I. 

“Oh, she’ll be right back,” was the assured | 
answer. ‘“She’s lightning on stray sheep.” 
The next morning, I went over to learn whether 
Flora had found the strays. While we were | 
speaking, the sheep returned, driven by the little 
dog, who did not raise her head nor wag her tail, 
even when spoken to, but crawled to her puppies, 
and lay down by them. She had been out all night, | 
and scarcely able to notice her babies, she fell | 
asleep. 

How often that scene comes back to me! The | 
vast, gloomy forest, and that little creature with | 
the sore foot and her heart crying for her babies, | 
limping and creeping about in the wild canons, all 
through the long, dark hours, finding and gathering 
in the lost sheep. 





———~or—__——_ 
For the Companion. 


ON AN ANTIQUE LAMP. 


Deft was the patient artisan 

Who moulded thee in such a way 
That thou hast pone outlasted man, 

Thy brother, built of frailer clay. 
Dim ages since for mortal eyes 

The purple dark thou didst illume ; 
But they, these fleeting centuries, 

Have known the light beyond the tomb. 
Forever quenched thy flaring fire, 

And yet, to us, thou seem’st to cast 
The ghost-flame of some dead desire 

From out the vistas of the past. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
ee 
DINNER-PAILS AT SCHOOL. 


Cold dinners are not in high favor among grown 
people, as a steady diet, but one of our contribu- 
tors looks back with great pleasure to the time 
when he “carried his dinner’’ daily, and no doubt 
many of his readers will share his feeling. Every 
boy and girl, or at least one from each family, he 
says, came to the little country schoolhouse 
bringing a dinner-pail or basket, varying in size 
according to the number of children who were to 
partake of its contents. 


The appetite of a country-bred boy or gir! is | 
usually something to excite a dyspeptic’s envy. 
Nearly every pupil in our school visited his 
dinner-pail at recess, and it was wonderful with 
what address some of the boys could play shinny 
or base-ball and eat steadily during the progress 
of the game. 

A modern base-ball catcher might not think it 
possible to catch a swift-flying ball with one hand 
while holding a quarter of a pie or a_ huge 
“twister” of a doughnut in the other, but I have 
seen schoolboys accomplish this feat with the 
utmost ease and grace. 

As the dinner-pail was kept under the desk, it 
sometimes happened that a boy would be overcome | 
with hunger between recess and noon, or between | 
the opening of the school and recess, and would | 





and endeavor to dispose of it in secret behind his 
books. 


made to come forward, dinner-pail in hand, and 
eat its entire contents while standing before the 
grinning, giggling school. This was a trying 
ordeal, and | have seen boys who were almost men 
in size break down and cry and sob under it, while 
their irr era schoolmates laughed immod- 
erately. 

At noon there was always a grand scramble 
for pails and baskets. In the spring and summer 
we raced out to the woods and satin little groups 
under the trees, or on the banks of a pretty stream 
behind the schoolhouse; but in winter we gathered 
in a great circle around the schoolroom stove, and, 
with much joking and laughter, put out of sight the 
contents of our pails, often trading a piece of pie 
for a slice of gingerbread, or a big red apple fora 
frosted cookie. 

Then, if it was too stormy or cold to play out of 
doors, what pandemonium there would be in that 
little schoolroom until the noon hour was done! 
Such racing and shouting! Few teachers ever 
tried to maintain order during this hour. 

They felt, perhaps, that it would be impossible, 
or they may have been as much in sympathy with 
us as was one of our teachers, a good-natured, 
easy-going, elderly woman, with strong nerves, 
who would sit and knit in the midst of our deafen- 
ing noise, saying simply that she “loved to see us 
enjoy ourselves.” 

Some of these boys and girls, who are rich men 
and women now, have been heard to say that they 
were happier in those days than they have ever 
been since. 


4@ 
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NOT INVITED. 


A semi-tragic incident occurred at a pioneer 
dinner party at Green Bay, Wisconsin, in the early 
days of this century. Charles Reaume was an 
exemplification of the old adage of a “rolling 
stone.” He could never stick to one place or one 
thing for any great length of time. He led an 
easy, happy-go-lucky life, and in the course of 
his wanderings went to Green Bay, where he did a 
little trading. 


One day Reaume invited John Porlier, Laurent 





It is made from the unexpanded leaves of a native 
plant, which are immersed in boiling water, and 
then dried. The fibre obtained by this treatment 
| is plaited as in South America. 

Jnder the name of “Chattahs,” a kind of um- 
brella hat, or sunshade, is made in India of the 
leaves of a palm, or of the plantain leaf. Chattahs 








“What delight it | are worn by the plowmen, cowkeepers and coolies 


of Bengal and Assam. 
> 


FLORA. 


One of the most pathetic incidents to be read in 
dog biography is given by Doctor Dio Lewis, and 
again quoted in his recent ‘“Life.””’ He was trav- 
elling in the West, and came to a ranch, the owner 
of which showed him a shepherd dog which he 
said he would ‘not sell for five hundred dollars. 
She had at that time four young puppies. While 





Fily and three other men to dine with him, and 
arranged a really nice little dinner for them. The 
principal dish was pe-we-ta-gah, composed of dried 
venison finely pounded, and cooked in maple 


sugar and bear’s oil, and it was regarded as a most 


appetizing dish. 





If the culprit was detected he was sometimes | 


half-breed tried to stab his opponent, they 
interfered between the angry combatants and sent 
Amable on his way. 

Matters were soon set to rights, and the dinner 
proceeded merrily, despite its unlucky beginning. 


hi ————— 
SIR MARK’S BILL. 


About sixty-five years ago, says the London 
Spectator, Sir Mark Somerville received a bill 
which he had framed and preserved in Somerville 
House. Whatever else a bill may be, it certainly 
is not often amusing, interesting and solemnly 


| conscientious, all at once, as Sir Mark no doubt 


thought this was, when he put it in a frame. 
During the time of a contested election in Meath 
he had sent orders to the proprietor of the hotel 
in Trim to board and lodge all persons who should 
vote for him. In course of time he received the 
following communication : 


My BILL Your Honour. — 


To eating 16 freeholders above stairs for 
Sir Marks at 3s. 6d.aheadistome. 212 0 
For eating 16 more below stairs and two 
Priests after supperistome . - 215 9 
To six beds in one room and four in an- 
other at two guineas every bed and 
not more than four in any bed ata 
time—cheap enough, is to me 
To 18 horses and 5 mules about my yard 
all night at 13s. every one of them, 
and for a man which was lost on 
head of watching them all night, is 
to me . ° . ° ° ° ° 
For breakfast on tay in the morning for 
every one of them and as many 
more as they brought as near as I 
“an guess, is to me . . ‘ . 
To raw whiskey and punch without talk- 
ing of pipes onl tobacco as well as 
for porter, and as well as for break- 
fasting a lot above stairs and for 
glasses and delf for the first day 
and night I am not sure, but for 
three days and a half of the election 
as little as I can call it and not to be 
very exact it is in all or thereabouts 
and not to be too particular it is to 
me atleast . ° e . ° . 
For shaving and cropping of the heads of 
the 49 freeholders for Sir Marks at 
13d. for every head of them by my 
brother who hasavote,istome . 213 1 
For medicine and nurse for poor Tom 
Kernan in the middle of the night 
when he was not expected, is to me 
ten te don’t talk of the Piper 


2215 0 


or for keeping him sober, as long as 
he was sober, is to me ° ° - 4010 0 
The total is £100 10s. 7d., you may say £111; so 


your honour Sir Mark send me this Eleven hun 
dred by Bryan himself, who and I prays for your 
success always in Trim and no more at present. 
Signed in place of Jemmy ~~ wife, 
nis 
BRYAN p 4 
mark 


———+or-—___—_ 
CONTRARY. 


Not all the residents of Cape Cod are eccentric, 
as those who are not familiar with the region might 
infer from the many stories which are told of 
queer characters there. But it is no doubt a fact 


GARRATY. 


slyly extract a piece of pie or a chunk of bread | that many Cape Cod people have strongly accentu 


ated dispositions in one way or another. 


In Cotuit, many ani ago, a local legend runs, 
Captain Barnabas Z—— and his wife Abigail, who 
were both queer after their way, lived at peace for 

|a good many years, in spite of the fact that 
Abigail was said to be the “‘contrariest woman on 

| Cape Cod.” Whatever was said or proposed she 
| was almost sure to go against it. 
But Captain Barnabas was as patient as his wife 
was contrary; and by dint of always allowing for 
his wife’s disposition, and usually proposing the 
exact opposite of-what he wished her to do, he got 
along very comfortably for many years. 

But at last, on one evil day, when Mrs. Abigail 
Z—— was down at the harbor visiting a relative on 
board a schooner then in the port, she fell over- 
board, and sank in the water. 

Captain Barnabas was near by, and was called 
jin haste. He reached the spot, and immediately 
| went out in a boat to search for his wife. 
| “Look here!” some one called out, frantically, 
| seeing him push off. ‘“You’re going the wrong 

way of the tide! You’re looking up the tide, not 
| down the tide.” 

| The captain pont on. 

| ‘Mebbe,” said he, calmly, “you wa’n’t acquainted 
| with Abigail. If *twas anybody else, they’d ’a’ 
| gone with the tide; but bein’ as it’s Abigail, I 

reckon if she haint gone ag’inst the tide, it wa’n’t 

her that fell in!” 

This time Barnabas’s philosophy was wrong. 
His wife’s body was found next day down the 
harbor. For once she had gone with the tide. 











2 
+~@r- 





WELL SAID. 


Mr. Spurgeon has been reviewing a book on 
“Primitive Methodism on the Yorkshire Wolds,” 
and finds in it some stories very much to his mind. 
He is especially pleased with one criticism 0! 
a sermon. 


“Ah, say, Mister, you preached a goodish sermon 
to-night; but if it had been cut short at beath ends, 
and set a-fire in the middle, it wad a dean us mare 
good.” 

Mr. Spurgeon “scarcely remembers a better 
criticism than this.”’ 

Another story is of a not very fluent young man, 
who, being in the habit of saying in his prayers. 
“Lord, help me to pray,” was answered one night 
by an old man’s ejaculation : “And the Lord help 
| thee to give ower.” 

Mr. Spurgeon also likes the story of a clergyman 
who, ata noisy prayer-meeting, commanded silence 





As Reaume was seating his guests about the | and said: “My dear friends, the Lord is not deaf. 


appearance. 
as he saw none for himself. 
Reaume gruffly answered. 
he seized the opportunity to be revenged. 

“Sho! Won’t 1?” he answered, scornfully, and i 
head and laid it on the table. 

“Here’s ~~ plate,” he cried, and he plunge 

n 


both hands into the pe-we-ta-gah, scooped out 
mess, and flung it into the cap. 


“Of what wood shall the dado in the dining- | ey were admiring the little mother and her | 4 maple’s face. 


room be ?”’ asked a third. 

An hour later, when the brothers were alone, 
the farmer said: ‘Do you look after all the petty 
details of the building, George? I supposed the 
grand plan was yours, but that you personally 
entrusted the minor details to subordinates.”’ 


| babies, on the night of their arrival, the assistant | 


| herder came in to say that there were more than 


| 
twenty sheep missing. 


| Two male dogs, both larger than the little mother, 





Tom nor Dick would find them; Flora must go. It | 
was urged by the assistant that her foot was sore, 





slyly remarked that there were not plates enough, 


“You won’t see any plate for you at my table,” 


an instant snatched Reaume’s red cap from his 


Reaume was as quick as he, for the next moment 
the capful of hot venison stew was dashed into 


table, a half-breed, Amable Chevalier, made his | Now don’t you think you could pray a little more 
He looked the table over and then | quietly? 


You remember, when the temple wae 
being built at Jerusalem, there was no sound of 
any tool heard in it while building.” : 
“Yes, sir,” said one of the brothers, ‘that’s all 
very true; but you see, we’re not building the 


The half-breed already owed Reaume a grudge, | temple; we’re only blasting the rocks.” 
and his quick temper taking affront at this reply, 


crag ems 
n 
ABSENCE OF MIND. 

a Some people find it hard, in using the telephone, 
a | to realize that they are not face to face with the 
person they are addressing. 


A prominent merchant in the capita! city : 
a State sat at his desk one hot day in July- 


The half-breed retaliated by scooping up another | order to secure some degree of comfort he had 


j}handful from the dish and flinging it full in| taken off his coat and his collar and necktie. 


| Reaume’s face. 


The two men then grappled with each other and 


A clerk came into the room. 


“His excellency, the governor, wishe= ‘0 speak 


| fought furiously. They rolled over and over upon | with you through the telephone,” said the clerk. 
| were standing about, but the herder said neither | the floor, each trying for the advantage. 


Scenes of this kind were not so very infrequent 
| then, and for a time the guests contented them- 
that she had been hard at work all day, was nearly | selves with watching the contest; but when the! the telephone to answer the goyernor’s call. 


“The governor! Dear me!” said the mc ra 
He rose, hastily put on his collar, his net 0 
and his coat, gave his hair a stroke, and went 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 



























For the Companion. 


SHINING. 





|the dining-room. Seth struggled with the pen, 
while Maysie hung over him, breathless. 

When it was done she just hugged Seth in a 
| whirl of joy, and then danced around the ‘table, 
saying, ‘‘Isn’t it jolly! Isn’t it jolly!” 

In the midst of her capering there were steps 
on the stairs. Then what a scattering! Seth 
flew to hold the door, shouting, ‘‘You can’t come 
down yet, mamma and papa! Bring the hand- 
kerchiefs, Maysie, quick !”’ 

Maysie flew, and returned with two large 
folded handkerchiefs. Seth opened the door a 
| little way, and they both slipped through and 


Set Ge i 


YEE 


‘ 


“Ah! where is the little Sunshine?— | stood before their astonished parents. 


Missing an hour ago; 
Every one in the house abroad 
Hunting her high and low. 


“Down where the spring is bubbling 
Under the tangled vine, 

Out on the merry playground, 
No little bright Sunshine. 


“No bonny curls are gleaming, 
No pretty eyes of blue, 

No little voice is singing. 
Sunshine !—where are you?” 


There—by the arbor shady, 
Out in the garden gay, 

Close by a rose-bush blooming, 
Under the boughs she lay. 


“Why are you here, my birdling? 
Why, little treasure, mine?”’— 

“See, these poor flowers have waited 
All day for the sun to shine, 





“So I came at last my own self 
(For he wouldn’t give a 
peep), 


“Papa, I'm going to tie up your eyes, and 
Sethie’s going to tie mamma’s, and then you can 
go down,’’ Maysie announced, in a business-like 
way. 

‘Now, come on, and we'll lead you.” 

“What is going to be done to us?” asked 
mamma, groping around with her hands. 

“Sethie, don’t let her see a teenty-weenty!”’ 
cried Maysie, anxiously. 

‘*Here’s the table,’’ said Seth. 
please, and wait a minute.” 

The children scampered to the other side of the 
table and took their places. ‘Now you can take 
off your blindfolds!”’ they cried. 

And what a surprise! A snowy breakfast- 
table all ready, with a dainty dish of spring 
flowers by mamma’s plate, and a luscious basket 
of red-ripe wild strawberries, crisp with the 
mountain dew, by papa’s. 


“Now, sit down, 





speak. 


the list of objects, but, as I had one in my mind 


There was also a pitcher of cream, cold, sliced 
tongue, and coffee of Seth’s particular make. 

A little white note lay on papa’s plate, which 
he opened and read : 

DERE PaPpA—We went upp on the mountine 
thise moning and piked these strawberies and 
floures fore you becaus we couldent bear not too 
giv you enything fore your burthday. We havent 
enything else, dere papa but we lov you veri 
much and sodusmama. Your too litle childern, 

MAYSIE AND SETH. 

Papa’s eyes filled with tears, and dropping the 
note he went to his little ones, and putting an 
arm around each, kissed their brown heads. 
Then, looking at their mamma, he said, tenderly, 
“My blesseds! This is the happiest and best 
birthday papa ever had.”’ 

And Seth and Maysie were too full of joy to 


—_—__+or-—____—_ 


One day, in my school of little ones, we had 
been having a conversation lesson about things 
we could sit in or on. We had almost exhausted 


that had not been named, I said, ‘‘J can think of 
something else we can sit in; can any one else ?” 
One little maid raised her hand, and on my 
saying, ‘Yes, Alice ?”’ meekly suiting the action 
to the words, said innocently, ‘‘We can sit in 
position.”’ 

Howarp was making his first visit in the 
country. Seeing a large pond of water, he asked 
in astonishment, ‘Who spilled all that water ?”’ 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 





a 
CHARADE. 


I. 


Though I’ve delicate wings 
Ready poised as for flight, 
Yet I stay by the ship 
With its colors bright 
Where I first saw the light 
And never take flight! 


II. 


I often hold threads, 
But no shuttle can trace 
By any of them 
A pattern of grace. 
And though I do well, I truly confess 
That I often am found in a very tight place. 
Now (if by my riddle you have not been beaten) 
My whole (from the ground) you quite often 
have eaten! 
2. 


WORD DELETIONS. 


1. Take the language of the ancient Romans 
from isinglass, and leave to turn to the off side. 

2. Take to inquire from packings of hemp, and 

leave traps or snares. 

3. Take an intermittent fever with cold fits 

succeeded by hot from allied, and leave conducted. 

4. Take a trough in which a 

bricklayer carries mortar, etc., 

from exact, and leave one 





And shined for them a little, 
And—maybe I fell asleep.” 


- ~~ eo ---——__—__— 
For the Companion. 
PAPA’S BIRTHDAY. 


“O Maysie!’’ said Seth, in 
ahorrified tone. ‘It’s papa’s 
birthday to-morrow !”’ 

“To-morrow!” echoed 
Maysie, the corners of her 
sweet mouth suddenly droop- 
ing. ‘O Sethie! and this is 
the first time, too.” 

Seth didn’t laugh, although 
Maysie’s statement sounded 
funny. He understood it too 
well. It was papa’s first 
birthday in their new home, 
away out West. And it was, 
also, the first time that they 
had ever been too poor to 
give him a present. 

For papa had lost all his 
money the winter before, and 
they had had to sell their fine 
house and pretty things to 
get enough money to go to 
Montana and begin again. 

Everything was strange to 
Seth and Maysie, but they 
rather liked it. Papa’s birth- 
day was the first real stum- 
bling-block to their happiness. 

They stood looking at each 








JTree in 


Here we go 





a row 


Io spend the day with our Grandme, ob! 


living with others in their 
dwelling or city. 

5. Take a musical instru- 
ment from greeted, and leave 
melancholy. 

6. Take to speak from wear- 
ing apparel,and leave to ad- 
here. 

3. 


BURIED CITIES. 
(Three in each sentence.) 


1. Last Monday, Tony and 
Isaac were over in Macon 
cording up some goods when 
Tony got a bang or a blow 
from one of the workmen. 

2. Tell Carlos we go in Bert 
Royal’s wagon through a pro- 
lific, level and well cultivated 
piece of land. 

3. The nomad is on the hill, 
and he told Tom a happy life 
is that of a wanderer and is 
a congenial one to him. 

4. Esau burns the brush, 
Nebo stones cats, while Lew 
is to nail down the carpet. 

5. The pacal Ai saw in Peru 
he has talked so much about 
I can almost see, myself, from 
earnest listening. 


4. 
METAMORPHOSES. 


Change one given word to 
another given word, by alter- 
ing one letter at a time—each 
alteration making a new 
word, the number of letters 
agg | always the same, and 
the letters remaining in the 
same order. 


Example — Change east to 
west in three moves. East, 
last, lest, west. 

1. Change boy to man in four 
moves. 

2. Change wolf to lion in 








other in woful silence. Seth 

was nine years old, and he 

didn’t want to cry before 

Maysie, because she was only six and a girl 
besides. 

But the tears were slowly coming, when 
suddenly Maysie flew at him, her eyes sparkling 
and her mouth all dimples again. 

“Come on, Sethie! I know something!’’ she 
cried, excitedly, and danced out into the yard. 

There, on her tiptoes, where nobody could 
possibly hear, she whispered and whispered in 
his ear, until Seth threw his hat into the air with 
a shout. 

“It's a go, Maysie! You're a brick!” 

The next morning a cautious little voice at) 
Seth’s door said, ‘Are you ready, Sethie? It’s | 
nearly daylight.” | 

“Yes. Come on down these stairs, Maysie, 
and don’t let em creak a mite. Sh-h!” 

“Let me slip the bolt, Sethie, ’cause my fingers | 
are little. Th-e-r-e! Now, you take the basket, 
and let’s run, for it’s late.’’ 

In reality, the dawn was just breaking; but 
Seth gave Maysie his hand and away they 
Scampered down the street until they had passed 
all the houses. 

Then they crossed a gulch on a miner’s sluice- 
box, and began to climb the high mountain, back 
of the little town. j 

“S'pose you don’t know where they are, 
Maysie >” 

“Oh, Ido. They’re right around that big rock.” 

A few steps more, and there was an *“‘Oh-h!”’ 
of delight from both children. 

Then silence for a long time; when they came 
from behind the big rock again, and started down 
the mountain, they carried the little basket in a 
very different way. 

They walked quickly up the dilent streets, 
and Stole back into the house again as quiet as 

mice. Then began a muffled rattling of pots and 
Pans and crockery amidst much tiptoeing and 
whispering. 

Then once more all was quiet in the kitchen, 
but a most mysterious writing was going on in 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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For the Companion. 
BABY’S SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


Above the river of Tumblewoze, 
That flows thro’ the Valley of Stumbletoze, 
With its numerous falls 
And frequent squalls, 
Where the bitter berry of Grumble grows, 
There hangeth a bridge all blue and red, 
And when Baby’s morning of play is sped 
He passeth o’er 
On its yielding floor 
To the Territory of Trundlebed. 
E. S. B. 
——____ ~@>——____—_ 


For the Companion. 
ANGELINA IN CALIFORNIA. 


O Angelina! I just wish you’d been with me this 
morning, for I saw things that would really have 
s’prised you, or any other dolly. But you know 
this is only the very first time I’ve been out since 
we came to San Diego, and next time you shall 
go, too. 





First, we went past such lovely gardens of 
flowers—the biggest, beautifullest posies you ever 
did see. I tell you they didn’t look much like 
the gardens we left at home, all full of snow- 
drifts! 

Why, the calla lilies were taller than me and 
the geraniums were taller than papa. Some of 
*em were as-tall as the eaves of houses—that is, 
of some houses. 

And so many different kinds of vines over the 
porches! And so many new trees that I’d never 
even heard of. 

Pepper-trees with pepper berries on ’em that 
looked like currants,—only bigger bunches,—and 
they tasted just like the pepper-box. 

Then we saw the wonderfullest palms, growing 
right out of doors, you know; and orange-trees 
full of oranges, so’t they had to be propped up. 
I counted seventeen, my own self, in one bunch, 
thick as they could hang. 


And then the banana-trees, with great long 
leaves all made into coarse fringes; and with 
purple blossoms longer than my arm. And some 
of the blossom leaves were just lifted a little, and 
cuddled right under every purple leaf were ’bout 
a dozen baby bananas. Oh, they were the cutest 
little things! 

And when we got to the Chamber of Cram-us 
—or something like that—we saw one single 
orange that was half a yard around. 

Why, Angelina, I do believe it was as big as a 
pumpkin—that is, quite a small pumpkin; but 
tlie pumpkins there were not quite small ones. I 
should think they were ’bout as big as wash-tubs. 

And there was a corn stalk ’most as tall asa 
tree—well, anyway, papa couldn’t reach the very 
first ear even when he stood on tiptoe. And 
there was a cabbage stalk as tall as the corn 
stalk. 

Like as not the pep’mint drops’ll be the size of 
biscuits here; like as not the cookies’ll be bigger 
than pancakes; like as not you'll grow, yourself, 
and get to be a great, beautiful new dolly in just 


no time. But I shall love you every bit the same 
if you don’t, Angelina. So, now let’s go to 
supper. 








—~+@>— 


JimMyY was once asked how he would like to 
go to a military school. 

‘Not at all,’’ was his prompt reply. 

‘““Why,’’ we asked. 

**’Cause,’’ he said, “they hang a fellow up 
there for little or nothing.”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ we said, ‘“‘that can’t be so.”’ 

With an emphatic nod he replied, ‘Yes, it is; 
Mr. Fox [his teacher] says so.” 

‘What! hanga boy! kill him!’’ we exclaimed. 


eight moves. 

3. Change meat to soup in 
six moves. 

4. Change Jane to Mary in 
three moves. 
Change book to tent in five moves. 
Change four to nine in ten moves. 


5. 
RHYMED WORD-SQUARE. 


. Vessels of any sort under the sun. 

To snatch away, or a kind of gun. 

Later in time, or behind in place; 

The name of a song of sweetness and grace. 
Troublesome insects, agile and fleet. 

. Concise and elegant, polished and neat. 


at al 


A oe a 





Conundrums. 


When is your temper like a stray kitten? When 
it is lost. 

When are babies like cartridges? 
are carried in arms. 

When is Fortune a worker in wood? 
turns the tables. 

When is a bell like a secret that is not kept? 
When it is tolled (told). 

What kind of nuts grow without shucks? Dough- 


When they 


When she 


nuts. 
What article of jewelry might keep off robbers? 
A watch. 

What is the difference between Arabs and great 
brain-workers? The former are men in tents, the 
latter are intense men. 

What is the difference between a dime and the 
answer to this conundrum? One is a sentence 
and the other ten cents. 

What is the difference between a silver dollar 
and the gulf stream? One isasea current and the 
other is currency. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





“T don’t know about that,’’ he said. ‘Mr. Fox 
says they hang ’em up.” 

Then it dawned upon us, and we suggested that 
a boy might be suspended. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, “and what is suspending a 
boy, but hanging him up?” 





1. Diddle diddle dumpling. 

2. 

BANSHEE Ept«IBLBS 
REcCtI1IT ER REFRE 8H 
ALBERTI ETrTeBeRearTtT & 
DRASTIC CuRATOR 
aes 2 oe ae SVqJT,TA fT OF 
OuTVIES Succs8&ksD 
CuoHiIcacGoOo OPHELIA 
KEELMAN xO oT? BA 
Sotav?ts CARLIRG 
HuvuRR<AH HOS ANNA 
CEMPOLI Eueepias B 
REDtT?TOP PONTI FF 
zueta2a Ff POu™uPTr Bt & 
Diptrarz? Fs Rausntays 
ANDREW WaAseseaA zz EL 
NAUSEA As TOuUND 


3. 1. Spices, Pisces. 2. Lustre, result. 3. Ma 
| bless, assemblage. 4. Repulsive, pure lives, 


| 
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Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
| examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 


| vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
| and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 3 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 


only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 





For the Companion. 


OLD MAUMA. 


Black as the blackest of her race, 
lll-featured, too—and yet 
Her kindly voice, her smiling face, 
I never can forget. 

; . * * * 
When dreams enchant me, and the eyes 
Of memory perceive 
Bright visions of the morn arise 
To bless the sight at eve ; 
How few there are of all the old 
Home pictures that > | Pe ar, 
But in the foregrounc ny -hold 
Her figure standing ther 
She loved me well—my infant heart 
That gracious truth divined, 
Ere yet her language could impart 
Such meaning to my mind. 
My youthful joys she share . with me, 
My youthful sorrows share¢ 
She spared me heartache c pastentt, 
Herself she never spared. 
If lulled to sleep “pon her knee, 
She nodded wh le slept, 
And when I laughed ae laughed with me, 
And when I wept she wept. 
Beset by visionary harms, 
Weary and seeking rest, 
I knew no choice *twixt mother’s arms 
And Mauma’s ebon breast. 
What cared I that her skin was rough, 
And dusky-brown of hue 
For me this truth was wale enough— 
The heart was warm and true. 
I grew a man, she old and gray 
And missed me from her side, 
But many a day, and oft, they say, 
She called my name and cried. 
And when she went, whose years were spent 
In servitude below, 
Death from its sombre tenement 
Released a soul of snow. 

* * * * * 
Black as the blackest of her zaee, 
Coarse-featured, too—and yet 
My second mother’s kindly face 
I never can forget. 

WHITEMARSH SEABROOK. 


+~@ - 


MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


Writing in the Princess of a mother, who, though 
“no Angel,” was “a dearer being, all dipt in 
Angel instincts, breathing Paradise,” Tennyson 
exclaims: 


Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him, and though he trip and fall, 
He shall not bind his soul with clay. 


The poet’s thought is illustrated by a little story 
told by the Rey. Joshua Cooke in an article on the 
mule-deer, contributed to “The Big Game of 
North America.” 


The clergyman’s oldest son, a ranchman in 
Oregon, stands six feet and an inch in his stockings, 
and is a powerful man, a good shot, a fine hunter, 
warm-hearted and generous. One "day a fellow: 

ranchman came to his cabin, and said: 

“Mr. Cooke, my old mother is dead. She was a 
Christian woman, and I don’t want to put her in 
the ground like the cattle we bury. There isn’ta 
minister within thirty miles. Your father is a 
minister; you have taught in our Sabbath school. 
Would you come and say a word over my mother?” 

It was a new experience; the big boy thoughta 
moment, and then said: 

“Whitehead, I never did anything of the kind, 
but if it was my mother,—and I have one whom I 
worship,—I should feel as you do. Your mother 
sha’n’t be buried like a dog. 1’ll come.” 

Afterward he wrote to his father: 

“I recalled the words I had so often heard you 
pronounce over the dead. All alone I read a 
passage of Scripture, sang a verse of a hymn 
said a short y ayer, said the ‘dust to dust,’ and all 
was over. It was a tight _ e, father; all the 
men and women of the valley were there, but I 
thought of mother, and it carried me through.” 

A rough young ranchman said to this son one 
day, “Bates, we notice that you will take part 
with us in our sports up to a certain point, and 
then you stop. We wonder why.” 

“Jerry,” he answered, “when I left home, I 
made up my mind to go nowhere and take part in 
nothing that would displease my mother.” 


oo ~@>- —_ 
HONESTY IN FINLAND. 


The Finns are an upright, faithful and hospitable 
people. A writer in the Saturday Review speaks 
of their honesty as proverbial, and proceeds to 
give some experiences of his own as illustrative 
of the scrupulous and even “heroic” manner in 
which they tell the truth, and the whole truth, 
under the most difficult circumstances. 

“This «2oms to be exac tly the kind of apparatus 
I am looking for,” I said to a merchant in 
Helsingfors, as I looked at an article worth about 
seventy-five dollars; “I will buy it at once if, 
knowing what I want it for, you can honestly 
advise me to take it.” 

“No, sir,” he answered, “I do not recommend 


you to take it, nor have | enytiing in stock just | 
nd I left the shop | 


now that would suit you. 
and purchased what I wanted elsewhere. 

‘“‘Here’s your fare,” said I to a peasant in the 
interior, who had driven for three hours through 
the woods in his drosky, as I handed him four 
shillings. 

“No, sir, that’s double my fare,” he replied, 
returning me half the money. And when I told 
him he might keep it for his honesty, he slightly 
nodded his thanks with the dignity of one of 
nature’s gentlemen, from which defiant pride and 
cringing obsequiousness were equally absent. 


_— en 
WORTH REMEMBERING. 


Any one, no matter how slight his influence over 
others may appear to himself, can at least set a 


good example. 


A lady who is much interested in the temperance 


cause says that some words spoken by Lady 


Seabright—as an ending to a lecture she had given 
on temperance and the closing of public houses 
and saloons—seem to her to go straight to the | 


point, and be well worth remembering. 


There is a little any a house 
That every one can c 


EATTLE ‘the Metropolis of WASHINGTON. 
Ss! Send stamp for printed matter of City 


ACHE or neuralgia cured with Megrimine. 
HEAD Sold by druggists. epnbe. 


anteed REE. 
iW WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Ind. 


tamp Collectors should read. the story of “A Postage- 
Stamp Man” in the May ith number of this paper. 


and State to Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 








or money refunded. Samp 


| Send for s stamp selections on approval 
Sure to please. 33 1-3 per c. com. 10 var. 
nc ogg 10c.; Mexico 1864, 4 var. —_ 
plete. Price-lists and prem 

ceases Add. MOUND CIT STAMP 
CO., 1501 Washington Av. St. Louis.Mo, 


OUR CONFIDENCE 


in the BERLIN PIANO POLISH is so greet 5 
we will send you a sample bottle for trial, Free. D mae 
us a postal. LOCKPORT VARNISH CoO., ‘Lockport, i 


ON EASY 
Af BICYCLES: PAYMENTS 
No onengnaree. 








[All makes new or 2d hand. west 
ices guaranteed. Send for on “and 
_Save money. Ouse, Hazard & OO. 8 8 GSt. Peoria, | Peoria, 1» 


9 CYCLES 
Ride the Easiest. 


Send for Catalogue. 


ELLIOTT HICKORY CYCLE CO., Newton, Mass. 


B q RD The secret of ths Canary Breeders ofthe Hartz 
Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, 


MANNA fsiictess stata 
MAKES Presi tor 15 cons. ‘Said by a arag- 
grocers ani ers. 
WARE ena han sare 
e Third Street, Parap: Pa. 
ASTHMA or HAY-FEVER 


Cured to Stay Cured 


+ WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE «+ =; 
References in Your Own Locality. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y 
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The Shawknit Stockings were long ago recog- 
nized as the most ¢ ‘ortable, most durable, and best- 
jitting stockings in the market. They are as far superior 
to all other stockings now as they were then. They are 
a standard in the ry } nae dw pny poy eee be not only 
often represented as bein awknit,” but 
are sometimes sold as one ray pon rs by unserup- 
ulous dealers. The public has only to remember that 
every Shawknit stocking is stampe . 
on the toe, and to look for this trade 
mark before buyin —— 
sale by t ie trade generally and obtainable 
ahact from the manufacturers, who will send descrip- 
tiv wae 7's arcel price-list upon application. 
OCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. — 








WATER BUCS ©" Bien. | 


M is guaranteed to rid any build- 
ECIFFa ina od Water Bugs and Roaches | 
Frace Or money refunded. A fatal | 

food, yet non-poisonous. Insist | 
a= upon hs aving it. 1f your drug- 
gist or grocer does not keep it, send 60c. “for pound | 
package. HOUGHTON &Co., 25 Hawley St., Boston. | 


TT WORKS EQUALLY well 
on OXEN AND MULES. 


Tell your neighbor that our Gall Powder does cure 
horses’ sore shoulders and backs while in harness. 
50 cents and $1.00, by mail. . 
MOORE BROsS., Vet. Surg’s, Albany, N. Y. 
PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing the 
hate. rentorine color when gray, and UPWARDS YEARS 
preventing dandruff. It cleanses the We have made and solu 


scalp, stone the hair falling, and is 

5 sy sure to please. 50c. & $1 at Druggists. 

™ We will pay 
SI ELL WV Ml If I a create 


TO DEALERS. 
bse’ BUT NOW ‘we are — direct to the 
Woodward’s Musical Monthly. Send four cents andre | Consumers, saving. the Traveling 


ceive sample copy with five complete pieces of latest vo- wan s expenses and Sealers’ profits. 
cal and instrumental music. Address, WOODWARD’S rite forillustrated catalogue and prices. 


MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 BROADWAY NEw YorK. 
: ARKLEY MFG. CO. 
WASHBURN FRANK. A Bn 


. Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 

‘ lume and quality of tone are 

“B. oie ee eae y ICT j O RS 

JE seiotie,cnialogas with portrait MAKE THE PACE. 
LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO. 


% \NTEREST, Semi-Annual 


Municipal Gold Bonds, 3 years, amounts 
from $250 up, secured and guaranteed by 
deposit with Trust Company, of Munic- 
ipal Securities only, of incorporated cities 
of the State of Washington. Safe as Government 
Bonds. Also on hand 8% First Mortgages Tacoma 


Real Estate. Address THOMAS & G0., Tacoma, Washington. | QYERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


s-ACENTS WANTED “Gs CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
E Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisco 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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Send 2 2-cent stamps for art an, 








Establishment in the World. 
v2 50 STYLES, with 


SOLID, CUSHION on 
PNEUMATIC TIRES. Highest 
Finish, Best Materials and Workmanship. Prices un le! 
Dia ‘ame for Gents. ‘op Frame for Ladies or Gents. 
Catalogue free. For Agents Terms, &c., send 10 cts. in stamps. 
LUBURG MFG. CO. 321,323 £825 N. 8th 8t. Phila. Pa. 
















Writes, ‘‘I would not be without the 
PERFECTION 

for ten times its cost.” 

A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 

that pays for itself. 

Convenient, Useful, Simple. 





Pac! makes 5 gallons, eel Buy one. Satisfaction guaranteed. If noagentin 

Delicious, sparkling, and | your town, sendorder tous. Mention this paper 

ap . Bold by all | and we will allow you a discount of 50 cents. 

dealers. FREE a beautiful Prices, to hold 25 Lbs., $2.50 ;50 lbs., $3.00; 
ure ani | mat 1001bs., $4.00, Write for circulars. 

| are making big money, 

sent to any one addressing Write quick, Address 





SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & CO., 
Office, 24 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








C.E. HIRES & CO.. | 
| 


Attractive and 
Non-Arsenical. 
Factory prices. 
Enormous assort- 
ment of styles. 


Goods sent to any part of the U.S. A very large 





Borders, 
pe he Evevidence Wall Paper Louse, 
37-339-H41-343 


Westminster 
Providence, 


Fashionable Hair, 


We will mail goods to reliable 








2) (N SMEER INDIA LINONS PROV; 
eroce” Lawn BATISTA (ES 
OR rapt = PRINTED EFFECTS Was? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 








DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it apne 1 BGs. in 
8 for a sample bottle t 


JAS.S.KIRK &Cco., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 


Agnow all 
“vomen 


re te. ARREN HOSE 
suP R Fastener has 























constructed that they — cut it. 
Beware of imitations as 
the Warren in general ap’ 
Demand the genuine hich “7 
stamped WARREN as ~~ or on 
cut. Sold Everywhere. 
Write for a copy, of our finely 
illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING. 


Containing unbiased articles by 
eminent writers, 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 








And that’ 8 the little public house 
That’s just beneath your nose. 





Geo. Frost & Co., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 











[sede a the United 

states for Cy . The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
quired until they are received. 
No ara to keep goods if 


unsatisfactory. Send for circ. THE WORLD AROUND. 


JOHN MEDINA, ————— 


463 Washington St. BEST & E N Cl N G 








Boston, Mass. 


__SARBOURS MEN THREID vit 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


OLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS | 
IN THE COUNTHY. | 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 











‘Woven ae Fence Co» 











FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SA DDLES, FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, MIL ITARY 
EQUIPMENTS, etc. Givesa beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling; 
does not lose its }ustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with it. IS NOTA VARNISH. Cont uins 
no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other i injurious articles. Sold by all Harness Makers. 


HENDRYX 


Manufactures 248 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, 
in sizes from 25 to 400 yards capacity, at prices 
from 25 CENTS TO 25 DOLLARS per Reel. 














REEL WARRANTED. free. 
THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW HAVEN. CONN.. U. 8 











T-in. Steel Shears and this Knife,$!. Post-paid, warranted, Cut is exact size ; price is 6c c blades 
- equal any sirazor. ‘o tempt _you_our price for a W | ‘; 

8e.; 5 for $2, post-paid. Lady’s 2-blade, pear!, 
Gent’s fine Sblade. 

mes orado Stock Knife, 
$1; Barber’s hollow cro 
razor, $!. 25. Bes 
Strop ever made 
50 cents. Send 
for Free List. 


1 MAHER & GROSH, 
44s street, 
ToLEDO, OBIO. 
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bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


For all purposes of a pain-reliever, for both in- | 


ternal and external use, “Brown’s Household Panacea” | 
is highly recommended. 


Price, 2 cents. [Adv. | 


soneseamnnsiiicieoiatesnaass 
Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 





UNDER AUTHORITY. 


A correspondent of the New York Sun was 
visiting a family in a suburb of San Francisco 





A Cooking Stove 
or 
Fifty (50) Cents 


a 
Toy. 


Write The Norris Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O.. for Circular 





when their Chinese servant fell out of a window 
which he was cleaning, and injured his back. He 
was taken care of by his countrymen, and sent 
another man to say that he was not seriously hurt, 
and would return to his work in a week. 


“What you do, John?” the lady of the house 
asked the messenger. 

“Me no work. Me go China some week. Me 
get a wife.” 

“Well, you stay here and do work, eh?” 

“Oh, no,’ answered the Chinaman, his face 
expressing alarm at the proposition. _ 

“Yes; you stay and do Ah Fun’s work while Ah 
Fun sick.” 

“Me no got China shoes,” said the man, ap- 
parently hitting upon the only excuse he could 
express in English. 

“Ah!” said the lady. “No got China shoes? 
Well, you go back to city; you get China shoes, 
you come back, go work for Ah Fun till Ah Fun 
come back.” 

“Me go city—get China shoe—all light,” said the 
man, and off he went. 

“Do you think he will come back?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes; he must come back. He understood 
me. They always do what they agree to.” 

He did return, and went to work. He cleaned 
the garden, got out the hose and watered the 
flowers, and then came in and began the prepara- 
tion of dinner. But he seemed to have something 
on his mind. At last he — 

“See here, lady,” said he, “me got bludder 
(brother) come China last week. Me put bludder 
in laundly. He want me come so he go San 
Flancisco city; no can find his way.” 

“Sorry,” said the lady, “but we give dinner- 

party to-night, and after dinner we have dance 
and refreshments, and you got stay and wait on 
eople.”” 
The Chinaman was kept there for four days. 
Once, as we all took our places in a carriage at the 
door, the patient fellow came out with his hat and 
coat on, evidently prepared to go to the city with- 
out authority. I was called upon to exert a 
masculine authority, and ordered him to go back. 
With the utmost meekness, merely saying, ‘All 
light,” he shuffled into the house again. 

It was and is my opinion that the poor wretch 
went every night to see his brother, and came 
back every day at daylight. What sleep he got, if 
any I do not know, but it must have been very 
little. 
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LITERAL. 


It isa good thing for a boy to obey orders, but 
there is such a thing as interpreting them too 
literally. A certain milkman, who lives in the 
country town of L——, and collects milk from the 
neighboring farmers, had in his employ a boy 
whom he sent about with a wagon every morning 
picking up his sipply. There is a rather dangerous 
railroad crossing on the road; and when the boy 
began work for him, the milkman said: “When 
there’s a train coming, just stop and sit still in 
your wagon until it gets by.” 

The boy went about his task, but instead of 
collecting the milk in about an hour and a half, as 
should have been done, he took at least two hours, 
and sometimes more. 

The farmer grumbled a little, but the boy said 
rm and, as he seemed honest, nothing was 

one. 

One evening the milkman went out over his 
“collecting route” to see some of his customers. 

“What ails that boy of yours?” asked one of the 
farmers. 

“Why, nothing, only that he’s rather slow, I | 
guess.” 

_, Slow? Well, I guess you’d think he was slow | 
if you saw him resting for half an hour in his 
wagon, down here by the railroad track, every 
morning.” 

The milkman called the boy as soon as he reached 
ome. 

“Is it true that you stop half an hour every 
morning down at the railroad track?” he asked. 

“Generally I have to,” said the boy. 

“Have to? What do you mean?” 

; Why, you told me when there was a train 
coming, to wait till it got by. Well, there’s a crook 
in the track there, so’t I never can see whether 
there’s a train comin’ down the track, or not. So I 
Stop and wait till there’s one goes by anyway, and 
then I just skip over lively!” 


ene ae aes 
DIDN’T NEED IT. 


It is one of the universally recognized signs of 
greatness that it can afford to dispense with 
external and adventitious marks of distinction. 
Mrs. Wilcox, a niece of Andrew Jackson, is 
reported by an exchange as telling with a touch of 
pride an incident of Jackson’s life at the Hermitage. 

During Martin Van 
entertained hir 
the arrival of 
occasion. 

Many of the sery 
on the turnpike to s 
its appearance. 
4n oracle amon 


Suren’s term my uncle 
n at the Hermitage, and of course 
the President was made a great 


ants in holiday dress went out 
ee the presidential coach make 
Among them was old Aunt Betsy, 
returned she said sues BaF 
Surprise : : 1 
“Why 
on!” * 
“ 
Pe by Aunt Betsy,” said I, Pe did you expect 
’ See him with a crown on? Uncle Jackson never 
Ww ore a crown.” 
ae assa Jackson!” exclaimed Aunt Betsy, her 


shining with pride, “Law, Mi 3 3 
ACE i ss Mary, Massa 
Jackson don’t need no crown.” ai 


» land, Miss Mary, he aint got no crown 


——_—+o_-___— 
HER JOKE. 


canton planned jokes sometimes take an 
ms oe turn, as those of us who are given to 
‘aking jokes have no doubt all noticed. 
aa - se an said to a friend the other day, “I am 
joke or = can stay to tea. There is to be such a 
cookin. . T Dean. He’s always criticising my 
persuaded 0-day his mother happened in, and I 
eee foe her to make some cakes. Will it not be 
Tey When he finds faults with the cakes 


The best 


THESE WARM DAYS 
soon spoil the rubber in elastic suspenders. The 


ENTURW~Bpnck 


RADE MARK 
is the BEST Suspender because Always Elastic. 
If your dealer does not keep it send for circular, or 
send 50 cts. for plain ; a for silk fig’d, pair, post-paid. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., Roxbury, Mass. 





Out of Date 
—washing and cleaning with 
soap and scrubbing. There 
was to much work in doing it 
—too much wear and tear when 
it was done. The birth of 
Pearline was the beginning of 
betterthings. It haslived long 
enough to prove that it can do 
no harm; it only needsa trial 
to prove that it is good, 
eddied from door to door 
first quality goods do not re- 
to sellthem. PEARLINEsells on itsmerits, and 
is meuneer— only by 


B of imitations which are being 
uire such desperate methods 
2 JAMES PYLE, New York. 

















“ON THE VERANDAH.” 
“A THERMOMETER is the weather condensed. 
In our Thermometer it is condensed most daintily.” 


The millions of people now using WILLIAMS’ 
famous BARBER’s SOAP for TOILET use need no 
inducement to make them continue—ONCE used 
ALWAYS used. 


We are GIVING 2”2y our beautiful 


others who are not familiar with our soap to 
give it a trial. 
Send us a 2-cent stamp for postage and receive 
y return mail a sample of the soap and full 
r 


ections for obtaining one of these beautiful 
instruments FREE OF ALL cost. Address, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co., 
P. 0. Box 27, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Half a hundred years in the Soap business. 
Ask your druggist about us and about our Soaps. 


Tue SHINE SELLS ’EM. 


But, if the varnish isn’t good, 


| it won’t last. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will be- 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- 
nished things; know what to expect of and how to 
care for proper varnish on housework, piano, 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy- 
ing these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 


YOU need this to keep YOUR 








white and gold! 
Thermometer (two feet long) to induce you and | 





CONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


They 

regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and grea ly assist 
digestion. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 








RAZOR SHARP. 


In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to 
last years. 
knows the Torrey Strops. This dressing has made 
them famous. For sale by dealers, or directfrom factory. 


Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 


Send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 
J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


WHEN YOU BUY A 


WATCH, 


You can have the benefit of our 
21 years’ experience in business 
in the wholesale centre of the 
h and jewelry trade 
of this continent. 
45 00 WATCHES 
5 are now in 
use which contain 
Stem- winding At- 
tachments of our 
manufacture. 













ment of the Waltham, 
the Elgin, the Howard, 
the Rockford and the 
Columbus Watch Co’s. 
e can save you 
money. Write us, or if 
possible, call on us. 


HENRY ABBOTT & CO., 14 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


IGE CREAM IS MADE 


Cheaply: and quickly at home by using a TRIPLE-MOTION 
White Mountain Freezer. 


Gearing completely cov- 
ered. Tubs will not shrink 
jieces. Cans are 
















Hoy ene of your local dealer 
> ouse-furnishing goods for 
e 


*“*White Mountain.” 


‘Frozen Dainties.”’ 


| 
| : 
| A book of receipts for Ice Cream, Sherbet, etc., mailed 
free upon application. 
THE WHITE M UNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
No. 142 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H. 


SIGSBEE’S SEAMLESS SHIELDS. 


Sales this year over 50 per 
cent. greater than 1890. 

One of the most troublesome 
—_ of a lady’s apparel is the 

ress Shield. They are hot, 
causing profuse perspiration 
and annoying odors. Dresses 
set uncomfortably on account 
of this cumbersome attach- 
ment under the arm, and ever: 
lady has experienced muc 
trouble by her shields constant- 
\ ly ripping out. The Pigebee 
\ Shields overcome all o 
} difficulties. hey are worn 
} next to, or underneath, the 
} undervest with equal comfort. 
j} thus keeping the corset and 
corset cover sweet and clean. 
They conform perfectly to the 
shape of the arm, do not wrin- 
kle. Instantly adjusted. Im- 
e pervious.The only perfect Dress 
Shield. All sizes. In ordering, give measure of arm-scye. 
Price, per pair, 388c. Sold by Dry Goods Dealers every- 
where. Sent by mail PNOE repaid, on receipt of 
price. SIGSBEE MANUFG. CO., Ayer, Mass. 
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“Number 35 Miss? “ 
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dy tell him that his mother made them herself?” 
dear, you hour later, Mr. Dean remarked, “My | 
cakes 5 tr = . becoming a perfect cook. These | 
7 > are as fine a 2 rae 1. | 
Family Herald, 8 those my mother makes. 


Attcock’s Bunion SHIELDS wil 
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© Ohne | mast weardgs, my Corns are Se inful 
Excuse me, nef af you use Allceck'’s Cory Shiclag” 


If you are suffering from either painful corns or bunions, send 
Ten Cents to the Porous PLAsTER Co., 274 CANAL STREET, NEW 
York, and a package of ALtcocx’s Corn SHIELDs or a sample of 


1 be forwarded, prepaid, to your 


oy | address, The Corn Surevps are made large and small. In ordering, state size wanted. 





Good for any strop. Every “shaver” | 


We have the endorse- 


Lowell, Mass. 
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when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 


gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 

promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 

cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 

THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 








Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube, 2% cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
| sola by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of 
| Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New 
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ork. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of QQ _ years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “‘ AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Send once only and then buy of your sta- 
tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J, 






















































































































































































































































































The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oftice Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All stmasters are re- 
— to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


TEPID BATHS. 


The remedial use of warm baths has come down 
from ancient times. The water generally con. 
tained medicinal constituents in natura) solution, 
but the relief, in many cases, was doubtless due 
solely, or mainly, to the temperature. The effect 
of hot flannels or warm poultices in relieving 
internal inflammation and pain is familiar to most 
families. 

For inflamed and painful eyes, nothing is so 
good as hot water, applied with a woollen cloth. 
Equal benefit is derived from such an application 
in many forms of headache. The best thing to do 
with a sprained ankle is to immerse the foot in 
water as hot as can be borne. A crushed foot or 
hand may be similarly treated until the arrival of 
a surgeon, the hot water being frequently renewed. 

A communication in the Medical Record, October 
4, 1890, advises the warm bath for infants suffering 
from intestinal colic. 

The writer says that he was led to try this 
remedy in a case of colic, accompanied by extreme 
restlessness and pain and considerable diarrhea, 
because of the failure of all usual treatment. The 
trouble had continued several weeks, and the 
child had become much emaciated. Morphia had 
been tried without success. 

At length, fearing that the child might go into 
convulsions, the doctor ordered a tub half-full of 
water, at a temperature of ninety degrees Fahren- 
heit. While the child was immersed in this, its 
head was kept cool with cloths wrung out of cold 
water. The doctor says: 

“The effect was magical. Within ten or fifteen 
minutes the child quieted down, and on being 
taken from the bath fell into a quiet, healthful 
sleep, which lasted several hours. The little 
patient from that time began to get well. The 
mother and nurse, having learned the value of the 
tepid bath, resorted to it afterward, whenever the 
child was threatened with one of its colic spells. 
Within a week or two it had entirely recovered.” 

Another writer adds bis experience in a still 
worse case,—that of true cholera infantum,—the 
child, when the physician was called, lying in a 
comatose state. The treatment was the same as 
already described, with the addition of a mustard 
plaster applied to the back of the neck. 

Says the writer: “I am now fully convinced that 
the tepid bath is a most efficient sedative, partic- 
ularly when there is cerebral irritation; and that 
it is at least as efficient as any of our ordinary 
anodyne remedies in the control of abdominal 
pain in young children, after the bowels have 
been thoroughly opened so as to remove offending 
causes, such as partly digested food.” 


_ ~~ - 


HEROIC POVERTY. 


Though the common people of England are 
often very poor, and public relief is frequent 
enough, there are no people who are more proud 
of perfect individual independence than the 
English working classes. A case has recently been 
reported in the English journals, which affords an 
excellent example of honest independence for 
working people everywhere. 

Five years ago the poor-law guardians of 
Huddersfield, England, gave relief to the extent 
of nearly two hundred and fifty dollars to Matthew 
Messenger, a deserving laboring man. He had a 
daughter who was opposed to his receiving assist- 
ance, and wished herself to provide entirely for 
him. 

Presently Messenger died. His daughter had 
employment as a charwoman, or worker at small 
jobs. The largest amount that she ever earned 
was eight shillings, or about two dollars, a week. 

Out of this amount she not only supported her. 
self but, by rigidly denying herself all “luxuries”— 
which with many people would have passed for 
the barest necessities—she managed in time to 


| save the whole sum of fifty pounds, which her 
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father had received from the authorities. 
She then went to the guardians, and insisted 


|upon paying the amount back to them, for the 


purpose of “maintaining the honest independence 
of her family.” 
The guardians were much opposed to receiving 


| the money, which represented every penny of the 


poor woman’s savings. They assured her that 
illness would leave her badly off, and tried to 
persuade her to keep the money. 

But she was so much in earnest in wishing to 
remove the taint of pauperism from her family 
that the guardians at last decided to take the 
money and invest it in the name of the chairman, 
treasurer and clerk of the Huddersfield poor-law 
union, to be used for Miss Messenger’s benefit in 
case of her necessity, and at her death the balance 
to be paid into the funds of the union, as she had 
no known relative. 


FIGHT WITH A COUGAR. 

The cougar secures its prey by creeping 
stealthily behind it, until near enough to spring 
upon and strike it down. It will attack a man in 
the daytime if itcan approach him unseen, and is 
hungry. In an article contributed to “The Big 
Game of North America,” Mr. W. A. Perry de- 
scribes a terrible fight between a Swedish sailor 
and a cougar, which took place near the house of 
the writer’s father. 


The sailor, Joseph Jorgenson, ran away from a 
British man-of-war, anchored in a harbor of British 
Columbia, and made his way to Washington, 
where he took up a quarter-section of government 
land. One morning he began clearing a spot 
whereon to build a house. He was vigorously 
wielding a spade, when suddenly his arm was 
seized by a cougar’s jaws. 

Joe was very > and by a kick in the 
stomach he forced the beast to fall to the ground. 
The cougar sprang at the man’s throat. With his 
left arm Joe warded off its jaws; while with his 
right he dealt it a blow in the ribs that again felled 
it to the ground. 

Quick as a flash the beast seized Joe’s left hand. 
With his right fist and heavy boots Joe beat and 
kicked the animal until it released his hand. 
me ge a short distance, it sprang on his breast 
and knocked him against atree. Again he cuffed 
and kicked it until it let go and retreated. 

Joe then happened to see the spade he had been 
using, lying at his feet. He snatched it, and 
warded off the cougar’s spring by a timely thrust. 
The brute fell at the man’s feet, but instantly rose 
and .seized him by the thigh. Concentrating his 
strength, Joe drove the sharp blade of the spade 
into the beast’s head, and it fell dead at his feet. 

Bitten and scratched, the blood streaming from 
a dozen wounds, he reeled home. It was many 
weeks before he recovered, and when he grew 
strong he had lost all desire for farming. He 
shipped on an American coaster as a sailor, saying 
ee e had less fear of the sharks than of the “Big 

<itties.” 


DEFINED. 


German commentators are said to find in Shake. 
speare’s plays many things which the author never 
dreamed of putting there. And if German scholars 
may do this, why not an English schoolboy? 


The late Major Barttelot was educated at Rugby, 
and is still remembered there as the hero of a 
funny blunder. 

“What is the meaning of the word ‘adage’?” 
asked the master. 

Various wild guesses were hazarded by different 
members of the class, and then it came young 
Barttelot’s turn. Without hesitation he replied : 

“A place to put cats into.” 

Every one laughed, and the master, who was as 
much mystified as his pupils by the strange 
answer, called the boy up at the end of the lesson 
and asked what had put such an idea into his head. 

“Why, sir,” said Barttelot, “doesn’t it say in 
Shakespeare, ‘Like the poor cat in the adage’?” 


A LARGE ORDER. 


Artists sometimes find that persons who are 
abundantly able to buy pictures are not so well 
able to appreciate the possibilities and the aims of 
art. 


The artist Hoppner related that a wealthy stock- 
broker, with his wife and five sons and seven 
daughters, once called upon him. The gentleman 
said: “Well, Mr. Painter, here we are, a baker’s 
dozen. How much will you demand for painting 
the whole lot of us, prompt payment for discount?” 

“Why, that will depend,” replied the artist, 
“upon the dimensions, style, composition, and —” 

“Oh, that’s all settled,” replied this person, who 
evidently followed the excellent plan of knowing 
exactly what he wanted when he went shopping, 
‘“‘we are all to be touched off in one piece, as large 
as life, all seated upon our lawn at Clapham, and 
all singing, ‘God Save the Queen.’ ” 


AGAINST HER WILL. 


Almost every one knows the distress occasioned 
by a sudden tendency to cry at a time when one 
wishes to appear particularly unmoved and even 
stoical. 


Marjorie never cries when any little mishap 
befalls her, and has been known to sustain, without 
shedding a tear, severe bumps that have rapidly 
acquired a black and blue aspect. But the other 
day, Araminta, her dearly loved and tenderly 
cherished doll, fell into the open grate, and 
received a contusion of the nose which was most 
unpleasant to contemplate. 

Marjorie winked be | hard for a few minutes, 
and then, running with her injured Araminta to 
her mother, she buried her head in her mother’s 
lap, sobbing, “Oh, mamma, I don’t want to cry, 
but my tears have all come unfastened!” 





A FOUR-FOOTED GENTLEMAN. 


To be well-educated, to have good manners, and 
to be used to good society, are certainly strong 
claims to being considered a gentleman, and if a 
gentleman may sometimes be called a donkey, 
why may not a donkey sometimes be called a 
gentleman? Something like this may have been 
the reasoning of the man who framed a novel 
advertisement which appeared in a London paper. 

“For sale, a donkey, well-educated, of gentle 
manners, good-looking, and a good goer. Has 
been driven and cared for by gentlewomen, and 
is a gentleman. Only parted with because no 
= use for him. Price 50s. No more, no 
ess. 


IT is one of the paradoxes of life that a man of 





small caliber is often a great bore. 





No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known ; 


ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 


world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the for- | 


eigners are finding this out. [Adv. 











-STILBOMA. 


A prepared CHAMOIS SKIN for polishing 
Gold and Silver or Nickel, Steel and Brass. 
Always ready. No trouble to use. Lasts for 
years. The best and most economical polisher 
in the market. Inquire of your dealer, or send 
o cents for sample size by mail to 


he Chandler & Rudd Co., Cleveland, 0. 


The ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh’? Lamp 
hy four or 

ve times as 
much light as 
the common 

incandescent electric affair ; 
and the light is as soft and 
smooth and steady and good 
in every way, and the lamp 
is almost as easy. 
Send for primer. 
_ Pittsburgh, Pa. PirTspurcGH Brass Co. 


Comfort in 
House Heating. 


Did your furnace heat 
your house during the 
last severe winter? 


OF COURSE IT DIDN'T. 


Now is the time to 
get estimates for the 
GURNEY 
Hot Water Heater 
and Radiators. 











A pamphlet-book, 
“How Best to Heat 
Our Homes.” 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
163 Franklin St., Boston 
BRANCHES: 
jl John St., New York. 


47 So. Canal St. 
Chicago. 
246 Arch St., Phil. 
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UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND 
Scalp, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss 
of hair, either simple, scrofulous, grins | or conta 
gious, are speedily, permanently, economically, and 
infallibly cured by the CuTicura Remepres, consisting 
of CuTicuraA, the great Skin Cure, CuTicuRA Soap, au 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Cuticura 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and great 
est of Humor Remedies, when the best physicians ani 
all other remedies fail. CUTICURA REMEDIES are the 
only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and my a effect 
more great cures of blood and skin diseases than all 
other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; Soap, 2c. ; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “‘How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 








tz Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 2! 
ea prevented by CuTicuraA Soap. 3 





matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 


Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu 
tA CuTIcURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2% cents. 





FOSTER 


$4.5 .25 BUGGIES 
$5.25 HARNESS 


— — 
Sold Direct to Consumers at Factory Prices. 
Don’t buy a Carriage or Harness until you 









have examined a catalogue of the celebrated 
FOSTER VEHICLES AND HARNESS, which are 
(ee =a” 
RY, 


J So eve 
DELIVERED FREE 
on board cars in Cincinnati. 


COOD WORK & LOW PRICES 


are building up for us an immense trade, and 
the hot fight we are making against the high 
price POOLS & TRUST COMBINATIONS 
has set the people TALKING. 

Send fora FREE CATALOGUE, as 


We Can Save You 50 Per Cent. 
Address THE FOSTER BUGGY & CART CO. 








73 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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If you are not using 


Pillsbury’s Best 


insist upon your grocer giving it to you 
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and not giving you an inferior article in order 


that he 
may increase his profits at your expense. 


See that your flour is branded 


PILLSBURY’S BES 


and not an imitation of this brand. 


The genuine 


Pillsbury’s Best 


is the 


BEST FLOUR IN THE WORLD. 
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